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CHAPTER I 

BACKGRDUHD AKD HYPOTHESES 
Introduction tad Problem 

MW»1« mi method, used in studying tho attitudes and o pini on, - 0 f 
*dult, aro inadequate when applied to children', attitude,. Children nr. 
0OT5.lrt.ly laoking information in sane attitude area,/ ohildren 'a attitude, 
ohange rapidly a, they acquire additional experiences children', attitude, 
are Integrated with their imature cognitive atruoturej ohildren uae 
^ longuoge in way, that differ from adult uaage. lhis aalces it particularly 

difficult to utilise model, and method, formulated to aa.es, adult attitude, 
for studio, of. ohildren. 

Ihia ihauffiolant methodology ha, been one reason for the limited 
atudy of ohildren', attitude, in area, other than raoe prejudioe. Goodman, 
Bieioka, and liatsuura ,( 1956 ) reported that in a bibliography of 1,331 refer- 
ence. cowing personal -and .ooial development, the only atudie, which 
focused on .ooial oonoopt, or attitude, dealt with in-group/out-group re- 
lation,. Investigator, who have explored ohildren', prejudice have b.een 
interested in determining the positive or negative oharaoter of attitudes 
(their oontmt) rather than in understanding tho prooea, by wi-ioh attitude, 
are ao 9 uired mi a«h.e?uaatly change. Although studies in this field, such 
a, that by Hbrowit. and Horowit, (1937). have given u..ful information about 
apeoiflo attitude, mi oono.pt., they have unde limit*! contribution, to 

ERIC Ua4 * r ' t “ dla ‘ *• Pr00#,e ef mi to providing method- 

ology in other confer txauu 



Sferii.. of children's attitudes hare not been integrated with con- 
temporary research into cognitive development. Hu growth s organiaation 
of children's eooial attitudes and oonoepte could usefully be approaohed. 
aeing sods of the oonstruote from reoent researoh in oognitiTe development. 
Aooordingly, this researoh has ooaoeptualised development as change in the 
9Ml«,r «i struoture of thought and behavior, rather than a. change in the 
•»o«nt of some trait or ability. Utilising this orientation toward children's 
attitudes, new -tied, for -ensuring the stru.tur.1 (non-content) dimension, 
of politioal attitudes have been derived from self report data. 



Conceptual Frames rorlf 

Attitudes, Cenoepts, and Attitude-Conoept Systems 

H B#f0r * di * ou * aln e •truotuial dimensions of attitudes, it is useful 

to briefly review the traditional definition, of attitude, ami coopts, the 
type of researoh whiok has been done using those construct., sod the con- 
ceptualisation of “attitude-concept system" which has been adopted for this 
researoh* 



a * Um ’■ooial attitude" has been used primarily by social pay- 

ohologiats. Allport', definition of attitude being cited by almoet aU in- 
rastigators i 






A definition *loh mete, .or. explicit the relationehip between the component, 
of an attitude ha. b M n proposed by Xreoh »d Crutchfield, who defined atti- 

# *"•' M “ dUriDe motivational, .motional, perceptual, and 

oognitlr. processes with respect to some aepeot of the individual', world" 

o • 
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I (Ereoh and Crutchfield, 19it8, p. 152). CaapbeU*. operational definition 

of Attitude afso stressed the consistency of attitude responses j "An* indi- 
vidual's social attitude is a syndrome of response consistency with regard 
to social objects" (Cabell, 1950 , p. 30). The major concern of social psy- 
chologists operating within these definitions, however, has been to measure 
| more accurately the direction of an attitude ( Thurstone and Chare, 1929, aid 

many others following) and to diseorer ways of experimentally producing change 
in attitudes (Janls and Borland, 1959 ), 

Sooial oonoepts, in oontrast, hare been studied primrily by educators 
and developmental psychologists. Thirty years ago. educators tried to de- 
termine vhioh kinds of ourrioulua units in oiriot increased the mmfcer of 

* 

children who oould correctly define sooial oonoepts such as democracy (Burton, 
^ 193 &J Kelley and Kr»y, 1954 ) « More reoent researoh by derelopmental psyoholo- 

gists has been based on sooial oonoepts as Piaget defined them (Kohlberg, 196I, 
1963 # 19 ®)* Soa* definitions of "oonoept" are similar to the definitions of 
attitude," Russell ( 1956 ) defined both as states of readiness to respond to 
• stimli, pointing out that ocmoepts are based bn knowledge while attitules 
t hare their toviroe in snotional experienoa, 

Jany discussions distinguish two components of attitude— eraluations 

of the attitude objeot (affectire orientations toward it) and beliefs or 

* 

judjpent* about the object (Chein, I95I1 Fishbein, 19631 Rats and Stotlaad, 
1959 l Csgood, 1962 ) Baak, 1956 1 Rosenberg, I96O1 Gbith, Bruner, and lil hi te, 
1956)» Braluations are statements of worth or raining of an objeot, usually 
on r. dimension of good-bad or pleas ant-unpleas mt. They imply the individual *s 
0 drsire to approach or avoid the attitude objeot. Beliefs are judgments about 
an attitude object which are neutral and do not contain explicit milling or 
ERiC 53qMPO#iion * of dtilr# t0 approach or aroid (Kreoh and Crutchfield, 19*i8). . 
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In this rts oar oh report the term "attitude-oonoept system" refers .to 

+-rs L ‘ 

the oluster of evaluations end, beliefs organised around an attitude object. 
Attitude objects, whioh are Tisualised as the fooal points of these systems, 

may be of a nuober of levels of generality* Persons (including the self) are 

> 

the most easily speolfied objects* Soolal structures (e.g., the government) 
are more general and ray be concretely symbolised differently by different 
respondents* ' Ideologies (e*g*, dmnooraoy) and soolal processes (e.g*, the 
prooess by ehioh oltisens influenoe Hi* government) are the most abstraot 
attitude objects* Investigators of .attitudes usually specify (either ex- 
plicitly or implioitly) attitude objeots in ehioh they are interested and 

they frequently group them on a rational basis* The use of "attitude-oonoept 

* 

system" in this research suggests that it is possible to distinguish a number 
of oonoepts (beliefs) mid evaluations oonoeralng any attitude objeot (defined 
by the researcher) and it is useful to investigate the relationship of these 
attitude elements to eaoh ether* 

Most investigator e, however, have dealt only with the oontent of these 
elements (the positlveneaa or negativenese of evaluations and the speoifio 
oontent of beliefs)* Closely related to the study of oontent has been the 
study of attitude intens it y— the strength of an affective or evaluative 
feolingi an attitude maybe very positive or loss positive* Guttman (1954 ) * 
for example, determined which opinions were most extreme by oaloul&tlng the 
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amount of deviation from tbs o antral point on an attitude scale. 

Elements of attitude-oonoept systems are also organised with respect 
• to eaoh other* These relationship# have frequently been disoussed using the 
oonetruot structure* Gamer (1968), an information theorist, defln d structure 
as the totality of quantifiable relationships between events which ooxqprise a 
system* Bosenbsrg (i960) defined a- structure as oonetellation of 0 exponent 
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T«xt, or proc... row to on. another .0 that altor.tion in on. produce. 
h*ng«« In ottur*. In thil reaaaroh report, itruoturo refer, to the or ganl - 

“ ti0 “ ° f «* "ithin n attitudo-oono opt .ywtaa and to 

oharaoterlrtlo* of th*.o .latent, other than, oontutt and intewity. 

. /» 

lh« Development of Children's 
ittlhld9«CoQOIpt fljyytsu 

a. pro,.,, of th. ao a m,lUcn end dT.lopa®* of attit.>d.. ha. h.« 
th. »ukjoot of wtensire ipamWlo hot of littla re.earoh. Allport (1935), 

008 ° f th * ««* 40 "-**«■ «*• problem, diaoua..d fcur typ .. ,f attitud. # 
geneal.t (1) th, lnt.gr.tion of r..pone. a of . aimilar typo, inlying that 
attitude, ar. Piooed together from prwiou.ly unrelated re.pon,.,. (a) differ- 
entiation of a.peolfio attitude from tho 'ooarae, diffua, «* non-.pooiflo- 
aatrix of attitud... (3) th. organic ion of affect, following an intan,. 

Motional «P^i.no,, (4) th. initrtion of attitud.. of parents, t.aotur., or 
playmates. 

tho rosooroh reported here, the ftssumg&ion has been made that attl« 
tud. dOTalojDMit hogin, with th. equation of th. attitm. d, i,ot. Th«-. ' 

(Moral way. In whioh thl, valuation nay h. nad.t fl„t. tt. ohild «y di- 
rMtly rolat. th. obj.ot to nMd, or Maluatiw. .tunlard. h. ha, already • 
•rtabli.lMd} ,.o«d. th. Malnatlon -ay h. g«.r.li,i frc ^.inrtion of a 
aiallar object (th. inoarporation of a new obj«t into ut already fon»d 

,y * W “* *• ^ fling, trim th. old obj.ot to th, new. ,.g., 

mlual.ing Hi. Proaidutt a. on, Maluate, on.', own father), third, th, ohild 
aay trie, or.r m. model '« valuation of th. ehj,ot (,.g„ becoming a D«w,orat 
beoau.. hi. part*, ar. i»«oor.t,). Other writer,, partioularly Harris (1950). 
1m and Im (1958), ud lhu.ell (1958), raggertM that ohildran', early atti- 
tude. ar.- Halted to th. guwral uri prlaitir. oat.gorie. of good and bad. 



Later these attitudes beocme reinforced and consolidated by- the e elective 
learning of beliefs oongruent with these early evaluations* Rosenberg (1956), 
-whose theory of attitude ohange depends upon this kind of oonsistenoy, stated 
this more directly* 

• • • xatoh original attitudinal learning (the acquisition of a stable 
affective response -where none existed previously) nay originate in ex* 
perienoes of being rewarded or punished for imitation or rehearsal of 
affect provided by others* * * * 171th an affect • • • established 
through reinforcement procedures something like a need for affeotive- 
cognitive consistency may set the person to acquire socially available 
beliefs that "rationalise 11 the aoquired affect* • • • Where attitudes 
are being Instilled, there are generally available both cognitive sup- 
ports for the advocated affeot and direot reinforcements for its ex- 
pression* (Rossnberg, 1956, p* 371*) 

Prooesses of attitude development and modification other than imitation or 
learning have been explored in a number of disouseions of the prooess of 
oonoept formation* Same of these are particularly relevant to the structural 
dimensions with itiioh this rssearoh is concerned* As Vinaoke (195U) has sug- 
gested, concepts aay develop not only through explicit instruction but alto 
through lmplioit exploration performed either covertly or over uly by the indi- 
vidual* Logical manipulation and increased familiarity contribute to both the 
stability and the orgmxisation cf attitude-oonoept systems in the older child* 
lohlberg has sunoarised this point of view- as follows t "• • • thought organi- 
sation depends upon experience for its development., but does not preserve the 
effeots of experience in the fom of speoifio responses” (Kohlberg, 1961, 
pp* 17V75)* 



Structural Dimensions of Attitud e-Conoept 
Systems and Their Development 

A This resear oh is particularly oonoemed with the structural dimensions 

of children's attitude-oonoept systems* five non-oontent dimensions of attl- 

♦ 

o 

tudo were ohosen, booause of their relationship to oonoepts used in reoent 
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rose arch on cognitive development and beoauae of their importance in the few 
studies ifcioh hare systeantical ly considered dimenaiona of adult attitudes 
other than oontent and intensity# 

Extensiveness 

The dimension of extensiveness has not been oonsidered systematically 
by many investigators in studying the attitudes of adults, but it is particu- 
larly important in a study of children's attitudes* Shorif and Cmtril (19&?) 
presented a rationale for this' diiaansion# The sub j sot-object relationships 
whioh characterise sooial attitudes are not innate* Very young ohildren have 
no information about and no formed attitude toward most attitude objects* 
Perceptual contact with an object or some verbal representation of it is 
neoessary before one. may usefully speak of an attitude at all* 

4 

in example of the use of the dimension of extensiveness is the work 
of Oeser and finery (195 Wl they used the failure of ohildren to respond at all 
to a question as Indicative of a lack of beliefs with respect to that topio* 

r 

This index of the absorption by the child of the group ideology was associated 

a 

with age* They also found that in tome oontent areas ideology was absorbed 
early, in others late* For sample, perceptions of the sooial groups that 
further one's interest oo our red before absorption of beliefs about sooial 
groups whioh sot against one's interests* The relationship between number of 
attitudes expressed and Integration into a sooial system has also been explored 
by firbe (1961). 

in adult's Inability to express an opinion on a given topio when ap- 
proaohed by an interviewer has also been reoognlied as a measure of unorystal- 

lised opinion (Eats, 19M>| Renters and Sadler, 1957)* The moat obvious reason 

* ■»« 

for a "no ppinion" response is a laok of information about the subject of the 

« 

questions (ignormoe)* The seoond is laok of otevlotion or personal involvement 
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the i.sue.r.presentaJin th. question-indifference or iai.oi.ion 
(Campbell, fcmtw. Hilar. and Btoksa. 1960, Kats, 1940, **.1961, Z.1..1, 
1957 ). Bio Botiwtins function of equation in acquiring congruent infer- 
-ntion and th, froquenoy with rhioh people ere willing to express opinion. 

^ th* look the ability f Jurtify the., opinion, with relevant infection 

h “ bMQ POi “ twi 0Bt * 5fy “ a “* Sheet.ley ( 1947 ). A nuafcer of authors hare 
reported that question, incoming per.cn .1 morslity and general political no*. 
recoiT, fewer "Don't Know" response, th* questions which demand specific 

information about gorenuaent polioie. or «ttone (Britton, 1947 ; Campbell et 
»i.. I 960 ). ~ 

m this researoh, "Don't Ihow" response, ar. assumed to reflect the 
of Nation or belief, ia agisen .ttitude-oonoopt system. Xhi. 
structural dimension of sortenslrenes. represent, the number of boliefs, the 

elaboration of erraluaticcs, the numbw of way. in which an attitude object 
ha# been related to the «elf aid to oth«* object*. 

Stability 

Xhe import joe of stability as a structural dimension af attitude 
follow, fr« a reoent .et of publication.. Bisk, formated response stability 
in a broader oontext of bohawior routing it to attltudo intensity, "a, 
stronger th, predominant response temlency of th. org«i* in . particular 
situation, the lower tho wariablUty of if r..pon...- (Ptik# , 196l> p . ^ 



absence of a »^* «y ** JJ” 1 " «now." Tho 

(Gold, 1955, Zeisel, 1957.) ^ d i«®«»fPrt which it would arouse 

that P.r*«n. w£ th£^^ ( 1954 ) reported 

their candidate were more likely to «a» 1,,ue * troa that of 

date'* position mi on thlii! J«Je!° ,ly ^ th03r ^ not kn0,r ^ 
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Early oonoeptions of reliability or stability equated unreliability 
and error (Spearmen, 1907)* The next development historically was the con- 
ceptualisation of function fluotuation (Brown and Thomson, I 9 I 4 D 1 Pauls on, 

1931 1 Thouleas, 1936)* These authors pointed out. that the failure of test- 
retest correlations to reaoh unity oould be due to aotual ohsnges over time 
in the funotion being measured* They also pointed out that these ohanget were 
not neoessarily unoorrelated irith eadh other and, therefore, did not meet 
Spearman* s criterion as error Tarianoe* 

Fagin ( 1930 ) proposed the existence of individual differences in varia- 
bility* By showing that the number of items where responses were ohanged (on 
odd-numbered and on even-numbered test items) on a behavior rating scale and 
on an interest Inventory was correlated positively (rath or than unoorrelated 
as the error formulation specified), he demonstrated variability to be a be- 
haviorally significant individual oharaoteristio* 

In a study of aiioh larger soope, Fiske and his associates oonoluded 
that although variability of responses cm' different occasions was not a trait* , 
individual differenoes in this ohiraoteristio were reliable (by Kvler- 
Riohardson oriteria) in groups of relatively homogeneous items over more than 
two ocoasioma (Fiske, 1957l Mitra end Fiske, 195^) • This type of intra- 
individual variability is similar to eonoepts in other behavior and learning 

"theories, suoh as Hull's "behavioral oscillation" and Bates* stimulus. and re- 

* • 

sponse variability (Fiske snd Hioe, 19 53)* 

The type of item whioh is responded to in the most stable fashion and 
the interaction between the item and the sub jeot in produoing stability were 
also investigated by Fiske* The more structured a test is for sn individual, 
the higher the stability of his responses* Struotu re is a product of the test 
(its number of alternatives, its instructions ) and the individual* For example 
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individual* who gar# Many ocmmon responses showed. less variability than indi- * 
viduals giving nany unique responses (Fiske, 1957* Osterweil and Fiske, 1$>56). 
Glaser (19&) reported that on ability and achievement tests persons were store 
Uiely to ohsnge responses whioh were near the threshold of difficulty. 
Cattell’s work (oited by Fiske and Bice, 1955) demonstrated that variability 
is associated with an individual's tendency to give extreme respo ns es, though 
individuals who plaoe most of their ratings in the oenter of the soale do not 
c - th* extreme responses that they do give any more than they change the 
less extrema responses* 

Others identified the oontent of items whioh are meat stable. Cattell 
(19^4?) reported that orer a one-monett retest period, using agroup of ohildren. 
the mean number of response units changed was greatest for superficial atti- 
tudes and least for items dealing with self ocacept. Parley ( 1958) in a survey 
of college students ever a one-year period reported that opinions ^recently 
arrived at in regard to objects of remote connection to the self" were least 
stable, while self evaluations and personality traits were most stable* 

Givmi these oharaoteriatios of stable items, what kinds of individuals 

are most likely to girt stable responses? Cattell (191*3) reported tfet low 

* 

fluctuation was associated with a character integration factor. Coneoieafcious- 
nesa, dependability, perteveranoe, and energy were other trait names he associ- 
ated with this ability. He inferred from a low correlation between fluctuation 



and a test of memory that memory was not an important factor in stability of 

response* Cummings (1939) reported that high variability on self ratings was 
• • ■ * „ . 

assooiated negatively with persistence. Brogdea (19^0) found that non- 

variability among thirty triala on addition was highly loaded on a faotor 

with ability to work steadily and resist distraction* 

er|c ■ 
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Scrroral authors rsported that the giving of stable responses increases 
with age* Over both a one-day and a one-month retest period, ohildren changed 
more response units (proportional to the number of items) than adults (Cattail, 
I9i£). The unfsailiarity of ohildren with political objects and the rapid 
acquisition of political orientations during elementary school have been 
recently documented (Hes. mid Torney, 1*5). Analogously, in the developmental 
literature, the lability of behavior whioh is growing or being acquired has 
been oosmented upon by Esoalona and Haider (1959) and by Bayley (I9te). Charao- ' 
teristios such as persistence, whioh have been associated with response sta- 
bility, increase with age (Ryans, 1939)« The developmental decline in unstable, 
unique, and idiosynoratio word meanings and the increase in conventional and 
invariate use of language have been documented by Werner and Kaplan (1950). 

® Cle#rl y factors associated with increasing response stability are in- 
creasing during the elementary school years* 

\ 

Consistency 

Qm dinenalon of oonalatanoy haa reoalyed & oonelder&blo amount of 
attention la the Uterature^ongrulty-inoongrulty etudied by Oagood «ad 
Itaawabaua (1955). balanoe-labalanoe propoead by Haidar (I9I46), and oonaonmoo- 
dlaaoaanoa uaed by foetingar (1957). Oagood and Tamenbaum (1955) in partlou- 
lar atraaaad tha praaaura toward alaple alb-or-nono judgmanta on an araluatira 
eontinaun. *ajono (i960), auanarlelng theea.etudioa, pointed out that all auoh 
oonoepta of oonalatanoy aaauno rational indiriduala 1*0 attangrt to appear oon- 
aiatant to thaaaelTaaj all the.e thaoriaa hypothaaiza that tha indiridual will 

atriTo to return atruotura. i*ioh are inoonaiatant, inoongruoua, inbalanoad, or 
^ diaaonant to a aoro oonalatant atata. 

Iha purpeaa of nany oonoaptualls atlona of oonalatanoy haa bean to ac- 
LML 00Uat foe praaaura to ohango attltudaa. Bardyolc (1962), uaing tha 
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dissonanoe framework, reported that subjects with internally consistent belief 
system changed least after exposure to persuasive oomaunication* A con- 
ooptualisafeioa which refers specifically to the consistency of evaluations and 
beliefs is “information support** (Chein, 1951} Smith, Bruner, and White, 1956)— 
the amount of infonoation an individual has to support his evaluation* The most 
complete discussion of the role of consistency in maintaining stable attitudes * 
through cognitive support has been reported by Rosenberg (i960) and by Abe Is on 
and Rosenberg (195® )• 

These oonoeptuall2ations of oonsistenoy are particularly relevant to 
two attitude content areas— -political partisanship and raoial prejudice* Both 
involve the identification of the self with one group and the rejection of 
another group* Sharif and Cantril ( 194-7) in discussing ego-involving attitudes 

t 

placed particular emphasis on raoial, religious, and politioal party identifi- 
cations* In these areas, the personal motivations to maintain oonsistenoy are 
much greater because of the personal threat posed by inconsistency* 

It has been reported that inconsistent responses to racial groups are 

» , 

less frequent in older children (Radio* and Sutherland, 1949); that inter-item 
correlations of the F soale are lower for adolescents than for adults (Idvson 
and NiohoL; , 1957); that split-half reliability coefficients on ethnio prejudice 
soales increase with age during aidolesoenoe (Wilson, 1963)* 

The role of oonsistenoy in politioal party menherships has been most 
fully explored in studies of adults* Borelson, Iasarsfeld, and MoFhee. (1954.) 
found that roost respondents see their candidate's stand on issues as similar to 
their 01 m aid the opponent's stand as dissimilar* Stillman, Guthrie, and Beoker 
(I960) reported a strong relationship between identification with party and 
attributing to that party responsibility for initiating positively viewed 
legislation aid making unique contributions to maintaining our way of life* 
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Caj ° pb * 11 — — ^ 196 °J U *° reported that partisan oamnitment proridod adults 
with a oors of consistent eraluations of tho political world; those without 
party identifioatim had last consistent attitudes. 

A few authors hare also dealt with the ohongee ooourring hetweeu ' 
odolesoenoe. aad adulthood in the oonsistenoy of politioal partisanship. 

.. ^ raema * a ® ®^PP«r (I9fe) reported froa testing high school and unlrersity 
students and teacher, that with increasing education mere was a decreased 
tendency to peroelre a party*, stand Inaccurately on issue, where parties do 
take different stands (e.g., puhlio ownership of natural resources) and a de- 
creased tendency to attribute differential contributions to the parties on 
issus. which are supported dually in both parties* pJntfonu, (e.g., ainiaising 
the chances of war).' Taking a mors direct kind of oonetstenoy. Dodge aid JJfyeki 
(1962) reported that a lower peroentage off oollego atudetts chose the party 
with which they were affiliated a. better Rifled to aclr, problem on which 

parties traditionally differ than did the parent generation of the oorre- 
•ponding affiliation* 

Oonsistenoy in partisen attitudes exist. to some extent in children. 

Tor exanple, eighth graders* oholos of party label correlated .1# rith «p. 
propriate feolinge of lupplnee. or sadnees *en they heard that Kenuedv won 
the I960 election; party affiliation also oorrslatod .51 with percept!^ that 

the chosen p«rty doe. Bore waluabl, thing, for the country (Bess end Torn v , 
1965). 

The progression of ohildren toward the partisan oonsistenoy of adults 
would he easier to docuaent if older children expressed stronger partisan 
feeling than younger ohildren. Howerer, me of the aajor finding, in the 
reoent study of politloAl socialisation (Bos. «d Torney, 1965) was tint there 
is a sharp luorease with aga in the perception that it is best to rote 



ih. 

independently o f politioil iffilittiom This luggdtti th&t mother of 

► * 

oonaistmioy mjt be developing during childhood— between normative statements 
eb<mb ideal attitudes end behaviors and one’s own attitudes* Getsels end 
lalsh (1956) indicated that the older ehild h *3 brought his beliefs end atti- 
tudes into line with what he peroeiyee as the socially desirable reactions. 
Independent perty affiliation nay not be so ego-involving as oGnmitmont to* a 
particular politioal party, however f end nay not produce the type or degree of • 
consistency noted in etudies of adult oasodhaent to a particular party. 

Relationship# of consistency also have subtle aspects, Murphy, Murphy, 
and Kewoonb (1937) noted that attitudes nay fit into a pattern for the indi- 
vidual although they do not neoeeearily hare ideologioal consistency to an 
observer, Siey also suggested that attitudes toward stereotyped objects are 
nore likely to be ooneistent beosnse.they have been aooepted as a whole early 
in life, not beosnse of the operation of intellectual patterning by the indi- 
viduel, Political partissnship nay be an aranple of this type of attitude, 
Wilson (1961) attacked tilde problem from the developmental per- 
spective, suggesting that responses nay be consistent because the individual 
has aooepted information only from consistent source! ( 4 eoond-hend oonsisten- 
oy) or that the response# nay be ooneistent beoauee the individual is able to 
reoognise the oontrsdiotione end resolve them. This teoond process is nore 
likely to be Important in ohildren of high oognitive ability end in older 

9 

•doles oents who are oriented to sources other then parents. 

Consistency nay also be evaluated operationally by correlation or by 
nethodc euoh as Outtmen soaling. The oorrelations between attitudes or the 

s 

existence of Cuttim soales In a population are usually evidence of tone 
structuring of attitudes by individual# (paraphrase, Campbell et al„ i960, 
p, 191 )* •fcruotural ooneieteney nay oonoern the patterning of beliefs in a 



owpttwt ilth pttttndu{ Aowu by th# group* Beoause beliefs are aiiini* 
latod from the eooial context, the individual in the e corse of development 
should oome to order the questionnaire response* sadist ed by sn attitude in a 
say similar to the ordering by the group* in individual uho endorses attitude 
statement# in aooordanoe with Outturn** sealing model (1950) or Fieke*s (1963) 
ouanlatiTe homogeneity sodel demonstrates this assimilation of group patterning 
Alls on ( 1963 ) used a subject v s classification as a Guttasn error type as a 

aeasure of the inconsistency aaong responses mediated by an attitude* 

* 

IVith respeot to individual differenoes in attitude consistency, Ifynsn 
and Sheatsley ( 195 W reported that correlations aaong attitude items in differ- 
ent populations varied widely, fcriandis and Jlehbein (1963) found tint the 
attitudes of prejudiced subjeots toward the objects cf their prejudice, unlike 
the attitudes of unprejudiced stft> jeots, oould not be predioted from evaluations 
and beliefs on the basis of the eongruity principle* Kerlinger (1956) found 
that integrated educational attitudes (measured by intra-olass oorrelations in 
a Q-sort of attitude statements) were more Characteristic of professors of 
oduoation than of professors in other fields dr of oollego administrators* 

This study indicates that eoeperisnoe in a field leads to more consistent re- 
sponses to attitude statements related to that field* 

In oontent areas shore evaluation means identifying oneself as a 

member of an "in-group/ the ooosistenoy of evaluations and beliefs is a 

■ * 

dimension of attitude-concept system* along itiioh individuals smy differ. In 
this resoar oh, political party identification is th# best example of an atti- 
tude area ^lioh involves this 'personal motivation to reduoe inconsistency* 

* 

Object differentiation 

3 he oonoept of differentiation has reoelved wide attention in soolal 
psychology (lewin, 1951 )* in studies of development (Piaget , 19521 flamer. 
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I 9 I 40 ; Vitkin, 1962; Kohlberg, 1961) and in studies of adult attitude (French, 
1947; and St ot land, 1959; Kreoh and Crutchfield, 1940; Smith, Bruner, and 
"White, 1956)* 1& this reaearoh, object differentiation, and attribute differ- 
entiation are oomiidered* Few writers hare attempted to measure these di- 
mensions separately* In fact, Soott (19 6?) pointed out that the differentiation 
of an object from other objects depends in part on the complexity of the attri- 
butes with which it is viewed* 




► 





Two assumptions about the process of attitude development must be made 
before detailed oonaideration of theao types of differentiation* First, in 
relating to unfamiliar authority figure! (the policeman and the President), it 
is assumed that the evaluation of Idle object is made by transferring or general- 
ising a previously formed evaluation of a closer and better known authority 
(the father)* Piaget observed in discussing the formation of attitudes toward 
persons! 

• • • the first personal schemas are afterwards generalised and applied 
to many other people. According as the first inter-individual experi- 
ences of the child are connected with a father who is understanding or 
dominating, loving or cruel, etc*, the child will tend • • • to assimi- 
late all other Individuals to this father schema* (Piaget, 1951, 

P* 207.) 

Freud (1939) considered the transfer of feelings about the father to Images 
of Cod* Other writera (Hofftaun, I960; Koch, 1955; Trapp and K&usler, 1950) 
have reported from empirical studies that attitudes toward parents are 
generalised to non-family authority figures* 

Subsequent experience (vicarious and direct) with these authorities 
results In the differentiation of these figures from the father, particularly 
along the evaluative dimension* When the figures involved are the father 
the President— olear examples of persons who are close and distant, ooncemed 
for the ohild and not oosoerned— the ability to differentiate object* should 

1 

be particularly olear along the bffeotive dimension* Older children should 
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T >6 oipiblt of ipcoitlitiog ftther’i role m tilt ourtonut 0119 and difxir* 
satiating it' from the non-personal role of the President. 

»!• prooess of gmoralisation and differentiation in attitude foimtion 
is naibgons to oertaln aspects of oonoept learning in children* Youngohildren 
treat as equivalent ingr instances whioh oXder children are oapabXe of differ- 
entiating. Gibson and Gibson’s study (1955) of perceptuai learning as pro- 
5 r#a, l T * differentiation is a classic in this area; Martin (1951) demonstrated 
this in the field of quutitative concepts* 

In this research, object differentiation is associated with the ex- 
istence of separate or distinct attitude- omoept systems* Suoh differentiation 
is a characteristic of more highly structured’ attitude systems in adults; this 
differentiation should increase with age* 

Attribute differentiation 

A roXated set of assumptions is a necessary preliminary to the dis- 
cussion of attribute differentiation in judgments of authority figures, the 
most important assumption being the primacy of that evaluation dimension* 
Consistency between evaluations and less emotionally tinged beliefs is crucial 
in the tarnation of attitudes. However, tills nay be replaced at a later pettod 
by tolerance for some inconsistency. 



Scott (1963) euggeated that because the earliest oogaitive dimension 
for classifying objects is evaluative, the distinctiveness of any other di- 
mension depends upon its independence from this affective dimension. The 
complexity of tiie image of any objeot depends on the nimber of independent 
£ attributes along whioh it is classified* This suggests that consistency of 
beliefs and evaluations in judging oartain objects may be most important at 
early stages of devslopnent but may daolihe as the attitule-oonoept system 
IM, beoomes more functional* Hess ( 19 $ 3 ), Bess and Easton (i960), and Haas and 
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I oraay (1965) have reported from studies of group trend* that young children 
evaluate the perianal qualities of poUtioal figure* highly »ad judge their 
oapaeity for performing tholr role* poiitivoly. In older children, peroonal 
evaluation* are oouiderably lover chile judgment* of role o.paoity remain 
Mgh. ghulda (I9te) in a faotorwanalytia *tudy of the feeentio differential 
reported tint for older ohlldron the potency and evaluative dimension* were 
more independent! younger children also mad* more extensive use of the evalu- 
ative dimension* 

Gollin (1958) in a study of pre-adolesoent ohildren’s person per- 
ception. differentiated three ways of Handling inoona latent information from 
a filmed presentation portraying the same individual behaving in a way olearly 
defined aa bad end in a way defined aa good* Seme sub jeots represented only 
one behavior thane in their responses ignoring the inconsistent inf ©rmationj 
•am stated both thanes without relating tlum to eaoh other* some attempted 
to aoooxsrb for the good md bad aspects of behavior using some more inclusive 
oosoept* the integration of inconsistent material demanded the introduction 
of a context not given in the perceptual situation* Gollin found increases 
with age in the recognition of inconsistencies and in tbs integration of 

these under some unifying oonoept or notive* 

Attribute differentiation should operate particularly in judgnents 
about distant flgures—the pollososn and the President* Perception of their 
role and power capabilities need to be maintained in spite of inoonsistent 
negative personal feelings whioh msy develop later. In the foimatiTe period 

both personal feeling end role beliefs are positive* For the policeman and 

• * . “ • 

the President the direction, of development, as more experience is gained* 
would be toward positive role and power judgments vhioh are not dependent 
upon positive personal evaluation* For - judgments of the father this , 
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toleranos for inooneistmwy is exported to "be lots important. Since there is 
no siseable increment in information end familiarity with the father during 
elomestary school, the relative importance of evaluation and beliefs should 
r— In oonstant* 

* 

Ihs preceding section has presented the five structural dimensions to 
be assessed in this researoh along with evidence from previous studies leading 
to the expectation that these structural characteristics will choir an increase 
with age* 





Measurement Problems in Attitude Besearch 
Concern ever measurement problems was a major part of the impetus of 
this researoh* Measurmisnt of attitudes and oonoepts presents difficult 
problems even in adult populations* Self-report ratings have been the tra- 
ditional method* She subjeot must infer the meaning of the question and fit 
. his own reactions into a rating soalei hit oriteria for formulating responses 
arc unJoaowu Secant ly a number of investigators hare examined self-report 
data critically (Heat mid foraey, V&t Tarrow, 1963). The oritioiaa that 
responaea ore determined by response seta or response styles was made first 
by Cronbaoh (19 !j&) and has reoently been reviewed and questioned by Borer 
(1963)* Inehlin ( 19 $ 1 ), for example, has pointed out that consistent indi- 
vidual differences in self description are often no larger than consistent 
individual differences in the meanings of words used in self descriptions* 

Measuring children *s attitudes and opinions presents even more serious 
problems* Attitudes toward ooupltx soolal stimuli are usually defined from 
studies of adults 1 the appropriateness of the objeots, questions, and term!- 
nology for ohildren is uzdmovai* Xsoalona and Holder (1939) have pointed out 
that when a personality characteristic is ohanging, it has !ot correlations 
with other variables* Similarly, in the study of political socialisation 



reported by Heat end fordo y (1965)* correlations between political attitude 
lt*as end .Independent variables were much lower for children then for adults, 
perhaps beoaase these attitudes ere changing* 

Similar self-report measurement problem* hare arisen in the field of 
personality testing! too approaches hare been derised to overoome these 
problems* In the first, projective tests have b?«m need to derive from a 
subject's report of fantasy something about his personality that he did not 
know he was revealing* A second approach has concentrated on "stylistic" 
aspects of personality* For exmaple, Frenkel-Bruaswick (1949# p* 14P) noted 
that fomal stylistic eleaents in personality**~lsbolerance of ambiguity, 
exaggeration, eto*, are more pervasive , persistent, end general than oontent 
elements like the Oedipus complex, sibling rivalry; such formal elements are 
not so subjeot to oensorship* in application of this approach to self-report 
data has investigated response-set soores as meaningful individual difference 
variables (Couoh and Xenieton, I960; Meesiok, 1962)* Consistent relationships 
between response style or response set soores and other variables have not been 
found in wplrloal work, however (see reoect review by Borer, 1963)* 

Applying similar approaches to attitude measurement, Campbell (195^) 
reviewed indireot methods of measuring the oontent oomponents of attitudes— 
teohniques dealing with matters suoh as biased perfoimanoe on information 
tests, distorted syllogistic reasoning* selective memorisation* He did not, 
however, consider the structure of these attitudes or the process involved in 
their development* 

Getsels and Walsh (195®)# dealing with the problem that responses to 
questions about oonf listed objects ere more discrepant from real feelings than 

responses la less oonfliotual areas, developed direct and projective sentence 

* 

. completions' matched fbr co n ten t * 8ooialisation was defined by these authors 



as the proportion of aoooial responses on a projeotive (indirect) test whioh 
were rerersed to socially aooeptable responses on a direct measure* These 
socialisation scores increased from Grade 3 through Grade 10 * This sooring 
of discrepancy provided an Indireot measure of the results of the sociali- 
sation proo ess* Unlike many measures of attitude* this technique and theory 
could he applied to studies of socialisation in a nuirber of other oontent 
areas* 

Soott (1963) suggested that to focus on the structural properties of 

1 

cognition (relationships between elements) is the most u** jful way to deal with 
oonoepts of the self and of objeots in the sooial world* Contents of cognition 
are endlessly varied and may be shared by different individuals for different 
reasons and with different antecedents* the struoture of oognition is more 
enduring, is invariant over situations* and may be described by a limited 
number of terns (paraphrase of Soott* 19 & 3 * P* 267) • 

Measures of structural dimensions* because they are independent of 
oontent and depend upon relationship of responses within individuals* present 
a promising solution to some of these problems in attitude researoh with 
children* 

Questions and Hypotheses 
Relationships Between Structural Dimensions 

A 

The relationships between these struotural dimensions in different 
oontent areas and between these struotural dimensions within the seme oontent 
area are important in understanding the meaning and generality of these di- 
mensions* 

The majority of information about the relationship of the sane 
struotural dimension In difforont oontent areas oonoerns the existence of 
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independent dimensions of judgment — attribute differentiation * Two studios 
wore oitod by* Soott (1965) in support of the position that structural di- 
mensions are not general characteristics of the individual but are speoifio 
to conceptual universes* Hyer (1962) found that the number of independent 
dimensions used in expressing already formed attitudes toward people was not 
related to the number of dimensions formed in judging geometrio figures* 

Ulehla (1961) reported that the cognitive complexity shown by nurses dealing 
with schisophrenio symptoms was not oorrelated with cognitive complexity in 
defining the nurse f s role* On the other hand, Gollin and Rosenberg ( 1956 ) 
reported a positive relstionship between the formation of aggregated or inte- 
grated impressions in a person-peroeption situation and performance on a 
concept-formation task* Biari and Blacker ( 1956 ) found a positive associ- 
ation between the oaaplexity of cognition used in describing persons and the 
complexity of determinants of Rorsohaoh responses* Including dimensions other 
than oognitive complexity, Frenoh (l 9 i| 7 ) reported that individuals with highly 
organised philosophic-religious sentiments possessed highly organised senti- 
ments in other content areas (family and sooio- political)* 

* ♦ 

Fewer sets of results are relevant to the relationship of different 
structural dimensions within a single content area* Dodd end Svalastoga 
(1952) made a particularly interesting study concerning the relationship of 
n Don*t Know 11 responses and attitude stability* They computed for eaoh of 
seven items both the percentage of "Don’t Know" responses and the percentage 
of non- R Don't Know* responses which were stable on a retest* The rank order 
correlation between the two percentages for the seven items was * 91 * They 
suggested that the degree to whioh an opinion is poorly structured may be 
measured either by determining the msbber of individuals who have no opinion 
on an item or by assessing the number who express an opinion but ohange their 
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response on a retest# They did not, however, investigate the characteristics 
of individuals who (m a largo number of "Don’t Know" responses or who had 
highly unstable opinions* 

Pioko (1957) disoussod Glaser’s finding that answers to achievement 
questions noar a subject’* throshold are most likely to be variable, relating 
thi s to the expectation that attitude or personality scales with a high 
frequency of "t" responses will be more variable# Finally, a reinterpre- 
tation of results from another study of Soott (1959) 1* relevant# Subjects 
participated in a debate in whioh they took ft side opposite to their own atti- 
tude# In a measurement of attitude after this debate, the beliefs of those 
with inconsistent attitudes and beliefs changed more than those with con- 
sistent attitudes# However, the change was not consistently in the direction 
of the side taken in the debate# Reinterpreted, this may indicate that those 
with oognitively inconsistent attitudes have less stable attitudes than others# 
In stooaary, there are three possibilities# There is not enough evi- 
dence from studies eloaely related to this one to suggest which is most likely* 
- Either attitude structure is a unitary characteristic of *en attitude-oonoept 
system resulting in a uniformly high or low Isrel of structure on ell di- 
mensions (produced by factors such as the relative familiarity of the atti- 
tude objeot); or a given mount of attitude structure may characterise an 
individual’s attitudes in all attitude-ocnoept systems (at least within & 
general content area suoh as politioal attitudes); or structural dimensions 
of attitudes may be independent of each other both wit hin an attitude-oonoept 

system and in different attitude-concept systems# Beeause of the limited 

« 

evidence available in previous work, no specific prediction was made* 

1 

Question It Hbw gsnsral are structural dimensions across different 
attitude areas? 






Question lit flhat is the relationship between the same structural 
dimension in different attitude-oonoept systems? 

* 

bastion lBi Tfhat is the relationship between different struotural 
dimensions within an attitude-oonoept system? 



Attitude Structure and Test Taking 
Experience 

Although the prooess by which attitudes become more structured is not 
dear, the experience of answering questions about poorly structured attitudes 
may promote greater attitude structure on subsequent testings* Idghthall 
(1963) reported that children who took an anxiety soale mobilised their de- 
fenses and reoeived loser anxiety so ores on a soocnd testing* Piske (1957) 
suggested that the experience of t a king a teat influences the responses on 
repeated testings) these differences are most apparent between the first and 
second testing* this research it is possible that a ohild may develop more 
structured attitudes as a result of answering the questionnaire; on a geoond 

JL 

testing his attitudes may demonstrate greater structure* 

Question 2s Poes the prooess of foam luting answers to questions oon- 
oerning an attitude ob jeot increase the structure of the corresponding 
attitude-concept system? Is this an aspect of the prooess by which atti- 
tudes beoorne more structured? 

Hypothesis 2s Experience gained from responding to an attitude 
instrument will Inorease the struoture of attitudes expressed on a 
eeoond a d ml Di straction of the aame Instrument* 



Struotural dimensions mid School 
Orade Level 

The structural dimensions discuesed in the earlier section of this 
chapter were all considered as dimensions along whioh development may ooour, 
resulting in the following question and hypotheses s 

Question 3 1 ^fcat Is the relationship of structural dimensions to sohool 
eohool ooour «*titude structure during the elementary 
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Hypothesis JA: Attitude-concept systems will be more oxtaarira for 

children of higher grade levels* 

hypothesis 3Bi Attituie-oonoept system will he more stab le for 
children of higher grade levels* 

Hypothesis 3Ct The objects around tfiich attitude-concept system are 
oriented will be acre differentiated for ohiJdren of higher grade 

levels* 

Hvoothesie 3D* In judgments of persons and social objects, where 
group identification is not important (e.g*, ratings of policeman . 
and President), the dlfforertlatlon of role <®d poww tha 
be greater for ohlldren of fcighar grade laTalo. Ia jud^i^s ofthe 
father where the affaotira relationship remain* primary, a tt ri but e 
differaatiatioa will not be greater for otaiHron of highar grade 

levels* 

EvDothesis 3Bi In attitude areas where identification with a group 
important (e.g., politioal party) the element* of attitude-oonoept 
ay atoms will be more ooaelsteat for ohlldren of higher grade levels. 



. Structural Dimensions and IQ 

A similar body of literature suggests that this type of development 
in attitude-oonoept system* is dependent in part upon the growth of cognitive 
ability. Vlnaoto (1951) stated that cue *f the major reasone that mental age 
increases during ehlldhood is that the ability to oonoeptualise ie increasing. 
In regard to ertenaivwnese, Bate* (1947). McridB* (1959). Moltser (1925). 
Ordan (1945) reported that children's ability to identify, define, end differ- 
entiate oonoepte end to evaluate the relative import ano a of sooial problems is 

related to IQ* 

For Idle dimension of stability. Lent* (X93W reported that change 
scores were negatively related to intelligence* Glaser (19U9)# however, 
attributed this finding to restrictions of test range* He found that the 
number of items changed on an intelligence test waa highly correlated with 
intelligence level, but that this relationship was much lower when bhang# 
scores were derived from instruments other than intelligence tests* 
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In the ego-involving area of religion, greater consistency between 
evaluations and beliefs among more intelligent subject* was reported by French 
(I9ltf)» Wilson (I96I) found that a low level of internal consistency in racial 
attitudes resulted whan the child was oriented toward extraparental (potential- 
ly inconsistent) sources of information but was low in cognitive ability (in- 
oapable of integrating this information)* Wilson also reported that the mean 
number of Guttnan eoale errors decreased with increasing abstract cognitive 
ability* More Intelligent individual* are more able to peroeive inconsistent 

r 

oie* among responses, he oonoluded. toirphy, Murphy, and Wewoomb (1937) re- 
ported that consistent patterns of attitude were more characteristic of indi- 
viduals of high intelligence. In the oapaoity to form independent dimensions 
of judgment (attribute differentiation ), Gollin (1956) reported a relationship 
between IQ and the ability to aooount for both good and bad elements of be- 
havior in n. person-perception situation* 



k He* to»i att!' ie etruoture differ for ohildrea of high rad 
low intelligence (with grade held constant)? 

Hypothesis ijAi Attitudo-oonoept systems will bo more extensive for 
children with higher IQ's* 

Hypothesis I|B* Attii»de*ooneept systems will be more stable for 
ohildren with higher IQ*«. — 

4ronnd " hioh ‘tUtudo-oonoopt eyeteme ore 
oriented will be aoro differentiated for ohildrou with higher IH*s. 

^? dEa#nt * of ?* r,on * end aooial objects where group 
important to.g., ratings of policemen end IVe.i? 
y f ^ r w *lation of role and power attributes from affili- 

&8 | g!? hlldr<m ot hl « h#r Iu judgment, of 

the father, attribute differentiation will not vary with IQ* 

51 "■•*? wh#r * Wenblfioatiou with a group is 

politioal party) tho alenente of attitudo-oonoopt 
*yet«*a will b. more eomletent for ohildrmi with b< e w. r IQ's. 



♦ 



Sex Difference in Structural Dimensions 
Share is sons evidence of oognitive differenoss betw^wi hoys and girls, 
hut one Mist mk* inferences to structural attitude development iron quite 
diverse findings and from traits whose relationship to attitude structure is 
not olear-out. For the dimension of extensiveness, the evidence is fairly 
dear* Secant studies of recognition vocabulary during the elementary school 
years favor boys (Clark, 1959) Miele, 1958 ) Templin, 1957)* ^is more 

clear for polltioal oonoepts and vocabulary (Burton, 1938. Greenstein, 1985)* 
There is also evidence that adult women inflate the no-opinion oategory in 
publio opinion polls (Cantril and Strunk, 1951) Rugg, 19^1) • 

Few sex differenoes have been reported in the reliability or stability 
of measures* In qualities whioh may be related to stability. Hartshorns, Hay, 
and Mailer (1929) reported that girls sere more persistent than boys in com- 
pleting work tasks in the presenoe of interesting distractions* Pettigrew 
(1958) and MWLlaoh and Caron (1959) reported narrower category use by girls 
and woircu These findings suggest, though not conclusively, that girls may 
demonstrate more short tarn stability of attitude response* 

For the dimension of consistency, there is some evidence that re- 
searchers obtain higher correlations between diverse universes of variables 
for females (Thnrstone religious attitude soales— Biggory, 1953) oognitire 
control principles— 1 Gardner, Holtman, Klein, Linton, and Spence, 1959) 
cheating behavior and confession— Reibolaky, Allinsmith, and Grinder, 1963) • 
However, these findings vary by the phenomena investigated* Peak, Money# *ad 
Clay (I960) reported that relationehips between variables were stronger for 
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On the dimension of attribute differentiation , data from different 
studies are somewhat difficult to unify into a single prodiotion of sex 
differences. There is oonsensus that, particularly on evaluative scales, 
wosmq sake sort extreme ratings and that these are aore often toward the 
positive side of the scale (Berg and Collier, 1953 1 Borgatta and Class, 1961; 
Goldfriod and Kissel, 1963; Osgood, Suci, and Tanneribaun, 1957; Beak, Jfcuxey, 
and Clay, I960; Sheriffs and Jarrett, 1953; Spivak, Levine, and Brenner, 

196l). In a faotor^analytio study, ULn (1962) reported that the evaluative 
dimension was a more prominent dimension of self ratings for eighth and 
twelfth grade females than fir males* The importance of this evaluative 
dimension for females would lead to a prediction of less differentiation be- 
tween evaluation and beliefs in girls* However, Gollin (195B) reported that 

» 

girls were more likely than boys to unify the ambivalent aspects of a person- 
peroeption soene that they witnessed, indicating more dimensional complexity* 

In the ability to differentiate objects (in this oase the father end 
the President), a diverse set of findings could be used to predict the superi- 
ority of males* Ifttkin (19&) reported that in general boys wore more field 
independent then girls'* Girls art aore attaohed to personal figures 
(Good enough, 1957) end may, therefore, have more difficulty in differentiating 
them from each other* Burgoo*' discussion of the differentiation of the instru- 
mental role vhioh boys typioally perform (Parsons and Bales, 1955) «ad Iynn's 
(1962) comment that boys learn to restructure the field and differentiate the 
male role heoause they must solve a problem rather than learning sex role be- 
havior directly as the girls can would lead to the same prodiotion* 

Question 5*. How docs attitude structure differ for boys and girls? 



o 



Hypothesis $kt Boys Till hare aore extensive attitude-oono ept systems 
than girls* 
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Hypotheais 5Bi Girl® tri.ll have more stable attitude-concept system® 
than boy** 

f 

Hvnothaii* 5Ct The objects around vhioh attitude-ocuoept system* aro 
oriented trill be more differentiated for boy** 

Hypothesis $Dt In judgaants of parsons and sooial objeots, tdiara group 
identification is not important \e*g*, ratings of policeman. President, 
and father) the differentiation of role and power attribute* from 
affiliation will be greater for boy** 

Hypothesis JjEi In attitude area* where identification with a group is 
fcqportant (e*g«, political party) the element* of attitude-oonoept 
system* will be more consistent for girls* 



Structural Dimensions and Political 
Involreeient 

Relationships between structural dimensions of attitude and measures I 

of the level of political awareness or involvement are important for under- 
■9) standing both the process of attitude development and the role of salience of 
an attitude area in promoting highly structured attitudes* 

Previous resear.oh using adults has been limited to the association be* 

\ ’ . 

tween extensiveness of political attitudes and variables suoh as political 
interest. Douvan (1958) found a relationship between "DcnH Know" response* 
and political efficacy, using as an explanatory variable the level of energy 
in approaoh to public affairs. 8tillman, Guthrie, and Becker (i960) pointed 

out a relationship between low interest and frequent *Don , t Know* responses* < 

# 

Insarsfeld, Berelson, and Gaudet (19I4B) reported that as the level of ex- 
pressed interest in the oanpaign decreased, "Don*t Know* responses to opinion 
questions beoeme more frequent* Campbell et al» (i960) found that oaring about 
the outcome of the election was related to the number of partisan attitudes an 

e 

a 

individual had formed* 

Question 61 How does attitude structure differ for children with varying 
amounts" of political interest mod involvement* 

* 

Hypothetic 6lt Attitudo-oonoopb ayitou *111 be war* extontlTa for 
EKIC ohlldrea who Jare high political lnrolTtaottb. • 
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Hypothesis 6Bt Attitude-oonoept systems will be more stable for 
children who hare high political taro lrement • 

hypothesis 60s The elements of .the political party attitude -ooncept 
system will be more oonslstent for ohildren who hare high political 
into lrement* 



i 
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CHAPTER II 



SOURCE OF DATA AMD SCORING PROCEDURES 
Sour oe of Data 

Before the beg inning of this research, hour-long questionnaires oon- 
oeming political attitudes end oonoepts had been obtained from appr oximat e ly 
twrohre thousand children. Grades 2 through 8 . This data collection had been 
conducted for a' e fridy of politioal sooialis&tion (Cooperative Office of Edu- 
cation Grant Ho, 1078) in one large oity and one small olty of eaoh major 
• region of Qsitid States (Host, 8 outh, Midwest, Northeast) during the 
period from Deoeobsr, 19 & 1 , through May# 1962* In each city, two sohools 
frem working class areas and two sohools from middle class areas had been 
tested, A subgroup of Grade 2, k, 6 , and 8 children numbering 1,158 had re- 
peated the questionnaire from four to fourteen days after the first adminis- 
tration, There were no systematic seleotion factors operating in the in- 
olusion of children in the test-retest group. Although the sample is not 
random, it is sufficiently large and varied that the major effects of varia- 
hles such as grade, sex, and intelligence may ha accurately assessed. The 
population, method of item seleotion, and results of hasio analyses are pre- 
sented in Hess and Torney ( 1965 ), 

Independent Variables 
Grade 

Most studies of development have used age as the major developmental 
indioator, Beoause tbs data for this research had been oolleoted ir classroom 
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group®, there wore advantages to the use of school grade instead of age. 
Approximately equal number® of children had been tested at each grade level, 
and the questionnaire had been administered in three form® (a 16-page form 
administered to seocod grader®, 24-page fora to third grader®, and the ocbh 
plate hD-page fora to fourth through- eighth graders). Consequently the infor- 
mation available for any ohild was determined by his grade level. In the 
total group the correlation between grade and age was #96. 

This resoaroh assumes that grade in school and chronological age re- 
late to the same f\motionj eaoh year the child matures oogaitively and ac- 
quires additional experience* 

Intelligence 

Intelligence test scores had been ooded from the school files for 
per cent of the tested group. Tables compiled by Flanagan and Schwarz 
( 1938 ) bad been used to ooxrrert the IQ's to a oomaon stanine soale . 1 

Political Involvonunt 

Indioes of political interest, participation in political discussion, 
and political activity were ohoscn from the questionnaire as the measures of 
involrraent to be relate 3 idle structural dimensions. All were 

Independent of artifaotual correlation with these structural measures. The 

1 

items used to fora these soares are listed in Appendix A* The rationale for ‘ 
scoring eaoh of these indioes is presented in Hess and Torney (1965). 



^These authors formed a oomaon soale for IQ by determining equivalent 
scores for eleven different intell i gen c e tests* The resulting soores were 
graduated in unite oalled staaines, a form of standard scare which transforms 
the original soores into nine groups as follows# -the first stanine represents 
the lowest 4 per oent of the population} the seoond, the next 7 per oentj the 
third, the next 12 per oent} the fourth, the next 17 per oent} the fifth, the 
middle 20 per oent, and so on* 
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Derived Variables 



Content ire at 

Three oontent ertM or attitude-oonoept systems oorered in the politi- 
cal attitude questionnaire nere ohosen for this study of structural development 
Both theoretical considerations and the availability of questions of a similar 
format where the "Don't Inc m* option had been included were important in the 
decision to oonoentrate on these topics* 

Pplitlo&l parties 

Attitudes toward political parties were selected because this has been 

the most frequently investigated dimension of adult political behavior and be- 

oause party allegimee is a olear group Identification with ego-involving 

implications* . It has been shown that for adults there is a high degree of 

consistency between party allegianoe, beliefs about the party, *nd election 

attitudes (studies eited in Chapter l)» A large nusher of items relating to 

this topio, many of than with "Don't Show" options, had been included in the 

. . . • 
questionnaire (see Appendix A)* This also represents an area which receives 

little stress in the sohool ourrloulun* 

Demoorapy, efficacy, and influenoe 

The child's oonoe^b of the demo or at io governmental processes and the 

v 

means by whioh oitissns end pressure groups lnfluenoe these processes were 
chosen beoauae these are also important elements of adult political attitudes* 
Efficacy, in particular, has been one of the meet frequently used conoepts in 
studies of polltioal behavior, first operationalised by Campbell, Gorin, and 
Miller (l954)« She relevance of these attitudes for ohildren was unknown* 
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"While definitions of the ideal demooratio prooeas receive considerable at- 
tention in the elementary school curriculum, there is some evidence that the 
influence which pressure groups have on public polioy is not stressed by the 
sohools (Bess and Tornoy, 1965)* A set of five items with "Don't Knew" options 
were available as an Effioaoy Soale and had been extensively used by Hess end 
Tomey (1969)* A set of ratings of the influence uhioh speoific persons and 
groups have on government polioy and questions oonoeming the meaning of 
demooraoy* including "Don't Know* options* were also available to fora an 
Influence on Government Soale (see Appendix A). 

Attitudes toward family and 
non^f tally figures 

Attitudes toward a familiar figure (father) and toward more remote 
figures (President and policeman) were ohoeen beoause of the hypothesised im- 
portance of generalisation in forming evaluations of distant ojeots. Subse- 
quent differentiation between familiar and distant objects is part of the 
prooeea of attitude-concept developmmt. Beoause this area does not involve 
identification with an In-group and beoause there are several dimensions which 
are not necessarily connected with evaluation* this area is also useful for 
•tudying the development of tolerance ibr inconsistency between evaluations 
and other beliefs (attribute differentiation) # The rating-aoale soores availa- 
ble for these figures are lilted in Appendix A* 

Derived Variables at Msae».?>.- of 
Structural Dimensions 

In measuring structural attitude dimensions* several factors must be 
kept in mind* Because of the complexity of structural relationships, it is 
particularly important that there be a high degree of isomorphism between, 
construct mad measure* Soott ( 1963 ) suggested that two kinds of isomorphism 
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or similarity must exist* First, the task must be structurally similar to the 
construct* If the investigator is interested in learning what similarities a 
subject peroeives in different objects, the subjeot should be asked to make 
independent ratings of two objoots on the same so ales* Seoond, structural 
similarity must be retained in the data analysis by preserving the unit within 
which structuring ocours* Since cognitive structure within the individual is 
usually the focus, the relationship of elements within the individual rather 
than relationship among group means must be the material for analysis* 

This suggests a new approaoh to raw data (n items on m occasions for 
H individuals), an approaoh i&ioh may be contrasted with the aims and methods 
of item analysis and group- level analysis as follows: 

1* Item analysis correlates two items with each other, over H indi- 
viduals, to determine whether they measure the same content 
dimension* This procedure averages the covariation between two 
items over a population. The aim of such analysis is to develop 

a better set of items to measure a given oontent area* 

% ' 

2* An analysis of attitude content level in a group sums oyer the 
N individuals to determine the mean level of response to a par- 
ticular item (oaf a subsoore obtained by summing oontent scores 
on a subgroup of the n items)* The aim of this analysis is to 
desoribe the level of attitude oontent in the group* 

3* The analysis to be used in this research obtains from the raw 
data a score for each individual representing & structural 
relationship within his n responses or within his responses on 
the m oooasions (rather than a score representing the content of 
his responses)* Bach N individual receives a set of derived 
aoores to represent structural relationships among hia original 
responses* 

This is similar to Broverman's discussion of ipsative relationships* n The 
assumption of .ipsative scores is tbit the different behaviors of an individual 
are ordered on dimensions or soales within the individual” (Br overman; 1962, 
p. 896). 




Shis kind of soorlng has a particular meaning in instances whore 
correlational analysis has traditionally been used* Mediums (1962) 
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suggested that it may “be more valuable to examine those individuals ■who are 

on a regression line aai thos* * who are away from it, than to aooopt the value 

* 

of the correlation as the only index of relationship* Ghiselli (1956) used 

* 

the discrepancy in standard soorts bebaren a predictor and a oriterion to de- 
termine whioh individuals are predictable* It would be possible to dsrivo a 
sooro representing the distance of an individual from the regression, line* 

This would be a structural variable because it muld represent the relation- 
ship between two items within an individual* However, the use of correlation 
or regression raises a problem of isomorphism between variable and construct* 
Alt ho u gh the use of standard scores oentered around the group mean (as in re- 
gression) has advantages for group comparisons, this is not always true for 
intra-individual structural relationships* . It may be more important to de- 
termine whether the individual gave precisely the same response to two items 
or to the same item on two occasions than to determine hie position in re- 
lation to a distribution of other individuals. Analysing the meaning of such 
scores, however, requires comparing the individual to some group* 

This otepter will speolfy particular derived variables used as measures 

of the structural dimensions of attitude development* 

^ flooring of Derived Variables 

Extensiveness 

The analysis of the dimension of extensiveness led to the construction 
of subeoorea.. by summing the mmfcer of "Don’t Xhow" responses to sets of items. 
The following subscores were formed! Image of Political Parties 1 Stands DK, 

General Politioal Party Attitude* DK, Conoept of Daaooraoy DK, Influenoe on 

_* _ 

*Por a number of items in the General Party Attitudes DK, both "Don’t 
Tnmr* §nd no response* had bean ooded "0"* On other items, where stood • 
only for non-response, the rate of non-response was seldwi greater than 1*5 



Government DK, Effioaoy DK* A total DX soore vras formed by suomning all of 
the subsoores with, a group of miscellaneous item* The itooa included in each, 
•ot are specified in Appendix A* In every oaee 9 eubjeots who had omitted any 
question in the item aet vrere not scored* Test-retest reliability coefficients 
for these woores ranged trm *i*o to .81, with a median of .65* 

a 

Conaiatenoy 

The child's politioal parly affiliation was obtained from hla response 
to the following question* 

If you oould vote* what would you bet (Choose one.) 

i * 

1* A Repub liosn* 

2* A Deooorat. 

. 3* Sometimes a Democrat and sometimes a Republican* 

4* I don't know which I would be* 

3* 1 do»M\ know what Dwaoorat and Republican moan* 

A ohild vixo did not respond to this question or who ohose alternative ij. or 5 

was not scored on any partlsen oonsistenoy index* 

Consistency of Burtiaan Affiliation and Image of Partin* Stands on 

Issues was scored aa follows i first, a Deaooratio-Republioan Score on Image 

♦ 

of Parties * Stands (items Hated in Appendix A) was fonood by giving a score 
of one for eaoh response attributing greater contribution to the Republicans 
and a three for eaoh response attributing a greater contribution to the Demo- 
crats } a soore of two was given for eaoh item where the response "Both about 
the ssme* had been ohosen; these scores were susmed for six items inquiring 
whioh party does most for the oountry, moat to help people out of work, eto* 

The mean scare for the total group on this index was 12.06 (twelve being the 

per oeat* On these items, whore *0" any represent either non-response or 
■Don't Know," the per oeat age of Q*« ranged from 5 to 30. On these items. *0" 
has been tatom as indicating a "Don't Show" response* 
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.cor. which indicate ohoio.of « of Donoomt and H.publioan r- 

apona.s cr the ohoio, of-Both . . . , w > for U1 iUot) ' 

»«* a child l»d «Mw»r.d that h. ww affiliated with th. B.pUblioan. 
(alt.rn.ti,, 1 in prarioualy oit* Ration) a* Mapem* 'B^ublio.n." to 
two or »„ of th. Ration. About fcrtisr • »tand. (..or. of 6. 10)> & ^ 
r.po rtwl Horatio affiliation (.it^ti, a io pronely .it^ -^^) 

“* “ rMP0nd9d 40 *" " of th. Ration. . b0(l t . 

*t«d. (.oor. of lif-18), or had .lain* .* i*.p.nd.ut portion affiliation 
(choic. of UWtir. 3) and M aoorod neither D«oo ra ti, nor Hepublio^ „„ 
ftrticM Stud. (.oor. of 11-13); h. ... aoor ^ OOPri8tapt . A ohild ^ ^ 

reports B.publioan -miinti* .ud *o,i,ed a .oor, on th. Operatic aid. of 
PWti.,. St«da, or reported Democratic affiliation and received a acor. on 
th. Bopublioan aid. of Ftrtiea ' St-uda aoor^ inconaiatent . lh. taat- 
r*..t r« liability oorffioitet for thia C««i rteBer Soor , ^ .52. 

«»oy of fhrtiau Affiliation and Baapona. to th. i960 Blaotlon 

* •° 0 ” d “ ,0U °- *• ™ -T Happy * hap W whan K.nnrfy 

th. .lMtlon and Bopublioan. *0 f.lt bad or v.ry b rt w.ro aoor^ oon- 

— ~ (,#e A) - *!222£i2*2^ «or^ for D«oorata who felt 

«*appy «d R.publioana who f.lt happy, a, f.t-r.t.at reliability ooef. 
floiait for thia o«aiat«oy a oor. waa .1*8. 

onaiat«ioy of th. b.lief that it ia a good thing to b. politically 
lad.pond.nt with th. r.port that on. i. indap^t (or th. oon.iat.noy of 
th. b.li.f that it i, . good *irg to b. a p„ti.„ with th. r.port tint on. 

18 ‘ Ptrti, * I ' ) ”” ,0OT ' 4 ^ *• «« oi tcd Pr^ioualy md th. iten on 
Bona, of Indop.nd.no. oiW in A^ndix A~<W.l itUtuie. Xt«a 3. 

An attrapt wa. nad. to d.tc ^. ^ oon^rt.noy of ^or.^ of 
ettitud. it W ^th apaoiai r.f.,an.. to th. Who Mod.l. *. n T . 

^ ^ f0r ^ »« - th. gfioaoy Seal, bv H... ■ •. 



and Tomey (I965)(«ee also Appendix ^-Efficacy Items).. No Guttman scaling 
procedure had been attempted with these items, they had been combined into an 
index on the basis of correlations* First, the simplest Guttnan Scaling tech- 
nique was attempted, eliminating "Don't Know* responses and dividing other re- 
sponses into agreenmaxt ("IKS* md •yes*) and disagreement ("HO* and "no"). 
Howsrer, one of the first requirements of Guttman scaling, that there be a 
range of agreement percentages, was not met by these items. For this reason, 
an attempt was made to soale these items using the division "HO* versus "no," 
*yet," and "fB8" on a group of 3,53 k sixth, seventh, end eighth graders who 
had answered every question with one of these alternatives— that is, who had 
no "Don»t Ihow* responses or omitted responses. It was possible to soale four 
of these items (marked a in Appendix A.) to a Coefficient of Reproducibility of 
.905. However, when individuals were scored according to whether they were a 
scale typo or an error type <* these items, the test-retest reliability ooef- 
fioient was ^ 7 , appreciably below other reliability coefficients. Because of 
the arbitrary nature of the soaring (dividing "HO" from other alternatives) and 
because of the low reliability, this, score was not analysed farther. 

Object differentiation 

Generalisation or differentiation between objects has frequently been 
aase<Md by oc^utlng the oorreUticoe between rstinge. Thi. doe* not telce 
into eooount that .’kiln* soale* nay differ widely in netting for different 
ohildren. The child's position rolatirs to the neen of the distribution (the 
soore utilised by oorrelsfclcn) nay not be so neningftil m whether the child 

***** two •* the cans or different soelar position , the Utter ap- 

prouoh assusss thet there it greeter oenstenoy in the netting of a soul* po- ■ 
sition for one child rating different objects than for two ohildren r sting the 
sen* object. 4a additional drawback to the nee of ocrreUtion is the 
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difficulty of determining the degree of similarity indicated by a given corre- 
lation • 

Cortiin assumptions nor® set forth, in Chapter 1 concerning the develop- 
ment of attitudes toward distant and unfamiliar figures by the generalisation 
of attitudes toward close and fmailiar figures (in this case the father). The 
father has a special role in fulfilling affeotional and nurturant needa; the 
highly positive ratings given to father on these oontent rating scales are 
consistent with this assumption. Part of the process of attitude development 
in this situation would be increasing specialisation of the father's role as an 
affective and nurturant one and a concurrent decline in expectation of similar 
gratifications from distant figures (in this oase the President). The child 
who rates his father high on these personal dimensions and the President at a 
lower level has reoogoised the particular characteristic of the parental re- 
lationship and has also developed a more differentiated and realistic image of 
the President* The ohild who rstes "the President at the seme level as his 
father is still generalising his feelings for the patent to. a distant figure 
about whew he knows little! The ohild who ratee’ithe President higher than his 
father has an unrealistio picture of the President's functions end evidences 
a look of separation of tm> attitude-concept system* whioh should be distinct 
(or the unrealistio projection cf qualities of the ideal father upon the 
President). 

In line with these assumptions, the signed difference between the 
rating given to father and that; given to the President on the soales "he 
would always want to help me* and *he is my favorite* were computed as Object 
Differentiation Soores. Their reteat reliability ooeffioieats were .I48 and 

• m • 

Very few respondents viewed the President as more nurturant than their 
fathers* Two large groups thut oould be distinguished were those who rated 
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their father higher than the President and those ah o rated father and Preel- 
dent at the some scalar position* 

Differentiation between political parties -was assessed by the set of 
questions previously designated as linage of Parties f Stands (see Appendix A)# 
This score sunned ohoioes of the alt oroati ve , n Both parties about the same* 

The test-retest reliability coefficient of this soore vras *69* 

Attribute differentiatio n 

Ik discussing, ob ject differentiation, particular assumptions were 
made about the role of highly positive evaluations in the formation of atti- 
tudes toward distant figures of authority* The odntit.A3.ng importance of 
these d ime nsions for nurfcurant parental figures and their diminishing i»- 
portanoe for acre distant political authority figures was stressed* 

Conceptually the most dear out scoring of attribute differentiation 
using derived variables would have been to take the absolute value of differ- 
ences between ratings of the same figure on different dimensions* However, 
the data from the rating scales of the questionnaire were not suitable for 
computation of an exact difference soore* The rating scales vrere not pre- 
cisely equivalent although all had six pointsi for example, points on the 
goalar rating for tt ay favorite* were not labeled in the same way as points 
on the soalar rating of *know« a lot* (see Appendix A)* Although standard 
scores are not particularly useful for derived variable comparisons, in this 
case there was no other way to equalize the distributions* Using standard 
scores for each item, the absolute value of. these differences between role 

a 

items and affiliative items were computed* The standard soore distribution 
for each item had a large potential range but used only six points of it (in 
some oases widely separated points). The resulting difference scores were 
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weighted "by arbitrary factors resulting from the narked skew and unusual .. 
shape of sons distributions. 

Ihe scoring procedure was subsequently revised. Bach individual was 
given a standard score on each of the soales to be used* On the basis of 
findings of Hess and Tornsy (1965)# the its* "he is ay favorite" was desig- 
nated as the affiliation or evaluation item (so# Appendix A). The ratings 
"oan punish anyone" and "can sake anyone do what he wants" were designated as 
itens on the power dimension. The items "znakes important decisions" and "is 
a leader" were designated as role items. For each of the three figures 
(President, policeman, father), a Role/Affiliation Differentiation Score 

was formed from the signed value of the difference between the standard 

* 

soore on the evaluation item and the average of the two standard-scored role 
items. The higher these Differentiation Scores, the more positive the rating 
of role relative to the rating of affiliation. In other words, a high Role/ 
Affiliation Differentiation Soore Indioates that the figure is perceived 
positively on the role dimension, although the subject's liicfrtg for him as 
an individual may not be great. Power/Affiliation Differentiation So ores 
wore formed in a similar fashion. This approach made use of assumptions simi- 
lar to those used in souring object differentiation* There were very few 
negative ratings givmi any of these figures on the evaluative dimension, 
making these soores in reality indioes of degree of positive differentiation 
and making the assumption that evaluation (in this oaso highly positive) is 
the precursor of positive judgments concerning the role performance or power 
of authority figures. 

The test-retast reliability coefficient* for these six scores ranged 
frc» »ij2 to *55 *ith a median of * 50 $ five out of six of these reliability 
ooeffioienia were higher then the coefficients for scores based on the abso- 
lute value of the difference*, 






Stability 

Although correlation muming over items has born used as an index of 
an individual T » stability* it has son* of the drswb acks cited previously* A 
• ohild who moved every judgment toward a acre positive response on the second 
testing would receive a oorrelatioa soore of 1*0* It is sure useful to de- . 
tsnT-w s fce t h e r an individual's response is at the scat or at a different 
level on. two occasions* And it is possible to sub the nucfcer of identical 
responses for items uhioh do not have identioal distributions (though they 
»ut have the same format)* 

The 'stability scores in this research were oaloul&ted in two ways* 

The majority *wf scores were a count of the nunfcer of items to which the indi- 
vidual had given the same response on the two administrations* sunning across 
item groups with the same number of alternatives* This procedure assumed that 
oategory widths are approximately equal for different items* The second type 
of stability score stiimsd the absolute value of the difference between the 

soaled response on Test 1 and that on test 2 for a set of items* This oould 

/ 

be soored only for items whiohhad scalar measurement* the majority of sta- 
bility aooree oould be used only with fourth* sixth* mid eighth graders be- 
cause of the limited amber of questions administered to second graders* 

To allow the m a xima number of comparisons of stability scores between 
attitude areas and the m a rl , mm ntnfcer of relationships with other structural 
dimensions* the following stability scores were computed! Image of Parties * 

Stands Stability, Concept of Democracy Stability* Efficacy Stability* Inf lu- 

* 

enoe on Gowxnaent Stability 1 (see Appendix A for item listings)* All item 

i r 1 11111 111 *" 1 V 11 ' . 

Any subject who had *0* on all questions on the Influence Subsoale 
(representing either sight "Don^t Show 9 responses or eight non-responses) was 
not soo red on this stability variable* . 



groups for -which "Don't Know* scores had beon formed wore included, with the 
exception of General Party Attitudes where the items were of too diverse format 
to allow a suasaation such as this* At a later stage of analysis, a third set 
of stability scores excluding "Don’t Know* responses was formed for eaoh of 
the item groups listed above; these sooros represented the proportion of 
content responses (not including "Don’t Know" ) which were stable* 

A Stability of Own Partisan Affiliation Score was formed from identi- 
cal responses to the item used to ascertain partisan affiliation and the item 
about reactions to the i 960 election. Both of these items had particularly 
high reliability coefficients in the original analysis (Hess and Torney, 

1965)* 

On the scales for judging the figures, the following nine Stability 
Scores were computed! Bvaluafcioa, Power, and Bole of Father, President, and 
Polioeman, respectively* A summed soore for all non-family figures on all 
dimensions was foraged from the number of stable items for all soalea on 
policeman. President, Senator, Supreme Court, and Government (All Non-Family 
Stability Score)* Three General Instability Scores for father. President, 
and policeman were oompuW using the six items whioh children at all grades 
had answered about eaoh of these figures (see first six rating soales in Ap- 
pendix A), by summing the absolute value of the difference between the response 
on Test 1 and that of Test 2* These were the only stability scores available 
for seoond graders* 

■No test-retest reliability coefficients are available for stability 
soores because eaoh soore utilised information from the . only two testings* 
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SB SHUTS AMD COKCUJSIOHS 
Introduction 

The findings will be presented to correspond with the hypotheses. 

The following statistical procedures were employed i produot-ewnent corre- 
lation {supplemented by analysis of the correlation ratio in oases where 
curvi linearity was suspected) was used to evaluate the relationship between 
structural dimensions. Comparisons of the mean response on Test 1 with the 
mean response on Test 2 were used to investigate the role of experience re** 
sp ending to a questionnaire upon attitude struoturing. Three-way analysis 
of Tarianoe (linear model) was used to teet variations of the derived 
measures of structural dimensions by grade* IQ* and sex.^ The correlation 
between structural variables and the folitioal Involvement Soore* within 
grade* partialing out IQ* was used to assess the relationship of this varia- 
ble to politioal attitude structure. The .01 level of significance (two- 
tailed) was adopted in reporting all findings because of the large H availa- 
ble. Differences and associations whioh did not reach this level are re- • 
ported as non-significant. 

Relationships Between Structural Dimensions 

Question It How general are structural dimensions across different 
attitude areas? 

» • 

^IQ was grouped into three -levels as follows! first through fifth 
stanlne soored low} sixth and seventh stanine soored medium} eighth and 
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Question lit Ihat is the relationship between the earn© structural 
dimension in different attitude-concept sys tenet 

Question 33s Butt is the relationship between different structural . 
distensions within an attitude-concept systcmt 



Relationship Between Subs core* in Different Content 
ireas on the Bute Structural Dissension 

Extensiveness 

The matrix of produot moment correlations between Don’t Know scores 
appears injfche upper left hand' corner of Table 1* Don't Scow subscores for 
all dimensions were related to eaoh other in a linear fashion at a highly 

significant level* The taro DK scores vfaioh represented the same oontent area 

< 

with different items (image of Parties 1 Stands DK and General Party Attitudes 
DK) were oorreiated *56— the highest correlation in the matrix* An individual 
who has few formed opinions in on attitude-oonoept system is particularly 
likely to respond "Don't Know" to other items obnoeming the same attitude- 
oonoept system* The correlations between other DK subsoores were not ap- 
preciably lower , however, ranging from *34 to *46* Extensiveness seems to 
be a structural dimension whiohis highly gsneralisable aoross political 
attitude-oonoept systems* This does not mean that "Don't Know* is operating 
like a response set, however* There is no evidence from this study that DK 
s oores based on widely diverse oontent (e*g*, joilttbal attitudes and attitudes 
toward xaathsoatios) or on oostentless stimuli (e*g«, preference for geometrioal 
forms) would be a* highly correlated* In fact, Borer (1963) has presented 

evidence that response styles in wider oontent domains or in oont&itless 
t . ‘ 

domains do not ooxrelabe with eaoh other* 



ninth stanine scored high* Far stability scores each grade was used sepa- 
rately! for ether analysis trades 3 sad h» Grades 9 6, and Grades 7 and 

8 were grouped*. 



Correlation* between stability scores ere presented in the lower 
right hand ocfcner of Sable 1* In contrast to the DI soores, stability scores 

based on different oohtexxt areas were not strongly related to each other in a 

■ “ • 

linear fashion* The correlations between Stability Scores based on the areas 
where DK was also eoored ranged from *12 to *21. For a sample of this size 
thess correlations were all significant- but did not account for large pro- 
portions of vwrlanoe* The swtrix of product moment correlations between Sta- 
bility Scores based on different dimensions for the three figures (President, 
policeman, and father) is presented as Table 2* Itasse correlations were also 
low^-ranging from -♦OJ to #25— fifteen out of thirty-six meeting the criterion 
of signifioanoe at the *01 level. (two-tailed)# This is better than chance, 
but the proportion of warianoe explained is Tery small* The tendency to re- 
spond to an item in a stable or unstable fashion is not highly consistent 
over . separate topics* 

Correlations between the three Instability Soores are presented in 
Table 3* These were appreciably higher* This may be due to the greater 

of amount of ohango on retest* The correlation of instability 
of attitudes toward con-family figures with each other was higher than the 
correlation between instability of father attitudes and instability of atti- 
tudes toward either non-fndly figure* 

Attribute differentiation in judging 
figures on the, same' <r.ialitie« 

Correlations between the Independence of evaluations and beliefs 

• * 1 

about the power or role performance of ihe three figures are presented in 
Table k» These ooxrelations indicate that the ability to make positive 
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CORRELATIONS BETWEEN STAB III TY SCORES BOR FIGURES 



Score 



Evaluation President 
Stability 

Evaluation Polioenan 
Stability 
Evaluation Father 
Stability 
Role President 
Stability 
Role Polio cman 
Stability 
Role Father 
Stability 
Power President 
Stability 
Bower Policeman 
Stability 
Power Father 
Stability 
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-.03 


•12 
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•00 
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.02 


.09 


-.03 


.07 


•20 
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Rote i Reuse of ' I on vfaioh correlation* bated i 588 to 7^5 » ell Grade 
k» 6# and S tubjeote who repeated test. For R of 550* a correlation of *11 
reaches tho *01 level of eignificanoe (twu-tailed). 
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TABLE 3 

CORRELATIONS B ESTEEM INSTABILITY 
SCORES FOR FIGURES 



Figure President Father Polioenem 



.26 

.37 .22 

Votes Range of K on whioh correlations 
based* 851 to lOljl, all Grade 2 , I 4 ., 6 > and 8 
subjects who repeated test. For H of 850 # a 
correlation of .09 reaches the .01 level of sig- 
nificance (two-tailed). 
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judgment* of the role performance or power of figures independent of aff ill- 
ative feeli n gs about than, it - correlated for the two non-family figures (Presi- 
deub and polioenan) hut that variations in this ability for father are not 
correlated with variations in this ability for other figures* In other words, 
the degree of struoture in the attitude-oonoept systems whioh surround the. 
policeman art President is associated. A similar finding was reported on the 
dimension of stability, where correlations between Instability Scores for 
polic eman and President were muoh higher than correlations between the Father 
Instability Soore and the Instability Soores for either of the other figures. 

She correlation between the Object Differentiation Soores for father 
and President was .36 (significant at the .001 level) indicating that the sepa- 
rateness of the attitude-oonoept systems may be assessed in a consistent fashion 

by both items. 

♦ 

Relationships Between Msoores in the Smse 
Conte n t Area Assessing Different 
Structural Dimensions 

Extensiveness and stability 

She two structural dimensions where the available data allow the 
dearest examination of relationships are extensiveness (Don't Know Soores) 
and stability. On these dimensions, both a DK 80 ore and a Stability Soore 
based on identical items were available f>r the following content areas s 
Cenoept of Demooraoy, Xmge of Parties • Stands, Influence on Government, and 
. Efficacy.^ 

• • 

^Although ids oellaneous Party DK had been eeorod, beosuse of format 
differences saong the items no stability soore was formed. The Stability. 
Influence Score differs from the others in that those objects who had given 
all DK responses (ooded 0 , not distinguishable from no response) were not 
goored on the Stability Influence Ms core. 
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Tha matrix of product sonant correlations batiroan DK and Stability 
Sooraa appears in tha lower left hand portion of fable 1. Those correlation* 
*rer* small and generally negative* They reached signifioanoe only for Influ- 
ence on Gover&aent* 

ku e xamina tion of the distribution of Stability Scores for oach 3)2 
.graxp (Table* 5 through 8) reveals ^ curvilinear relationship between DK and 
Stability* For the subsoones on Image of Parties 1 Stands, Concept of Democra- 
cy* and Efficacy, although the product moment correlation was not significant, 
the correlation ratio (an index of both linear and non-linear relationship) 
was significant at well beyond the *001 level and, accordingly, the departure 
from linearity was also highly significant* Axl examination of the mean Sta- 
bility Score by Humber of JDK response# (also presented in these tables) indi- 
cates the aouroe of -these results* In eaoh of those three sub-areas, the 
highest mean stability score was attained by the group which had responded 
jg, to all question* on the first testing. The aeoond highest mean stability 
score had been aohievod by the group which had given no DK responses on image 
of Parties 1 Stand* and Conoept of Deroooraoy* (The same would have been true 
for Efficacy if groups giving four and five responses had been oonfcined*) The 
lowest; laccn. Parties 1 Stands Stability Score was aohieved by those who had given 

two Don f t Knows out of a possible five or six in eaoh subsoore. The deoline 

♦ 

in stability mean soores from 0 BE through 2 DK, and tha rise from 2 DK to 
5 or 6 DK showed no reversals in any of these subsoorea* 

3he stability of a response Is apparently determined in part by the 
type of response* This may aooount for the limited relationship between Sta- 
bility Soores on different dimensions* Children whose response^ are moat 

v» 

stable will be either thoeo who gave all responses of DK (if they do not know 
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TABIC 5 

SUMMARY OF RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CONCEPT OP 
• DEMOCRACY DON’T KNOW SCORE AND CONCEPT 
» OP DEMOCRACY STABILITY SCORE 



Number of Don’t Know 
Responses 


N 


Ifean Stability So ore 


0 


• 330 


4-39 


1 


33 


' 349 


2 


77 


2.95 


3 


60 


2.96 


4 


1*0 


3.23 


5 


30 . 


4.07 


6 


131 


5.05 


Total 


753 





. Correlation ratio = J&S, P (6, 746} = 27 . 35 ? 
P ^ •OOl# 



Product moment correlation 
4 * 07 ; non-signlfioont# 



.0732? F (l, 751) - 



F,_ >? , **J2 u T; fra » linewilar (ourrUlnearity); 

( 5 * 7 lp) » 31j|6| p < ,oox. 
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SOaGI&HT OF ISUEOTSHIP BSThSEsT EFFICACY 
DCST*! KNOiT SCORE AND EFFICACY 
. STABILITY SCOPE 



lumber of Don't Know 
Peaponsee 


N 


Mean Stability Score 


0 


■ r i 


2.1*1 


1 


228 


: 1.90 


2 


86 


1-7 5 


3 


59 . 


2.27 


k 


25 > 


3.oo 


5 


9 


4.22 


Total 


757 • 





, Corrolation ratio - .2771, %, 751) . 12.49, 

p \ •001* 



Product moment correlation s «Q 206 j *Yl. 756 ) s 
•30) non-aignif leant. 



F/i «^? ep * rturd f!rom liaearity (ourrilinoarity)* 

7 (k, 751 ) • 15 # 53 i p< .001. . ™ 



TABIE 7 



SOMARY OP RELATIONSHIP .BETWEEN IMAGE OP PARTIES 1 
STANDS DON'T KNOTT SCORE AND IMAGE OF PARTIES' 
STANDS STABILITY SCORE 



Number of Don't Know 
Responses 


■ ■ N 


Mean Stability Score 


0 


380 * 


U.i 2 


1 


122 


3.52 


2 


70 


2.70 


3 


50 


2.98 


h 


27 


3.22 . 


5 • 


• 29 


3.90 


6 


k9 


5.06 

• 


Total 


727 


• 



Correlation ratio * « 5353 1 ^(6 f 720) ® 13*21; 
p K> *001* 



Product moment correlation » ».0062j ^(l, 725) * 
0*00; fcon-aignificant* 

p Departure from linearity ( curvilinear ity); 

(5# 720) ■ 18.25* p, < *00U . 
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TABLE 8 



SUiaSAKT OF RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN INFLUENCE ON 
GOVERNMENT. DON'T KNOW SCORE AND INFLUENCE 
nw cWBranEHT STABILITY SCORE 



Nuniber of Don*t Know 
Responses 


N 


J4otm Stability Score 


0 


532 


4*86 


1 


136 


4*o4 


2 


49 


4.08 


3 


30 


3*37 


4 


, 22 


3*59 


. 5. 6, 7. or 8 . 


16 


3*81 


Total 


765 





Correlation ratio (not ooxsputed)# 



Product wmmtt t oorrul*-tloin * -#21149) * * 765) 

p < #001# 
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on one occasion, they will be equally lacking in attitude on a second) or those 
*ho giro no DX response (if they have an extensive attitude system) • 

The Influence Subsoor© shewed the same trend (Tsble 8) if one takes 
into a 000 unt that the group which trould be expected, to be most stable (all pK) 
was not scored on this Stability Subsoore* The linear correlation is signifi- 
cant (negative) for this item pair* The highest stability soars was aohievod 
by those with no PK responses, the lowest by those with three DK responses out 
of eight* Although the extreme tail of the distribution is missing., the mean 

stability scores of those with four DK»s and those with five, six, seven, or 

•*- . * 

eight DX*a were higher tton the stability scores of those with, three DK re- 
sponses* 

This is evidenoe that extensiveness is one of the most important di- 
mensions of political attitude-oonoept systems in 'children* Children con- 
sistently respond Don*t Know *0 political attitude items or they consistently 
give oontfcnt responses* OX responses are also more stable on retest than are 
content responses* In Fiske f s formulation (1957) the OK response possesses a 

particular kind of structure for the individual— not knowing shout a topio V. 

* ■ * • 

exists as a dimension apart from content dimensions* 

» 

The interoorrelations between stability scores reported here are ap- 
preciably lower than those reported by Faigin (195°) «nd by Fisk© (1957) • 

Their data were concentrated in the areas of personality and personal interests, 
and their subjects were adults (oollego students) not children;, Fiske's data 
were based on stability aoness more than two trials* 

It is interesting to speoulate about the possible stages through which 
attitude-oonoept system development proceeds* The fijst stage may be a stable 
absence of attitude end Information— the attitude-oonoept s;ts ;em is not ex- 
tensive* The seoond stage may be characterised by the acquisition of attitudes 
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whioh ore unstable or in a state of flu::. In Vue third, th' acquired atti- 
tudes nay have attained a reasonable degree of stability. This formulation can 
be tested, only by the analysis of developmental trends in these two response 

dimensions « 



aolfttionships 'between dimensions in 
nwHWQra o'yeelnfiuenoe Atfritnflo- 
CoaoepE ^yotwa ■ 

The correlations in Table 1 indioate that the three sub-areas grouped 
on the basis of content are not related to e»oh other in any unitary fashion 
along the structural dimensions. Correlations between Effioaoy DK, Influonoe 
»K, Conoept of Demooraoy DK, Bfficaoy Stability, Influonoe Stability, Conoept 
of Demooraoy DK were no higher than other correlations in this matrix. 

Extensiveness . oonalstenor, differ- 
e ntiation, and stability Of polltloal 
• partisanship 

Beoauae of its importance in political theory, attitudes toward politi- 
cal parties were represented by a, large number of itess end by several structural 
dimensions i Don't Know Scores on Image Parties' Stands items snd on a sot of 
General Party items. Consistency of One'e Own Affiliation, with Image of Parties' 
S tands , end with Beotion Beaponse, Image of Parties' Stands, Stability of Own 
Affiliation snd Partisan Peelings, end Non-differentiation of 'ar ties' Stands. 
Iho produot moment oorrelations between all these items appear in Table 9- 
With the exception of the correlation between Don't Know Soores previously 
discussed, these correlations were dot high and in most oases were not signifi- 

cant* 

The correlation of .1+4. between Non-differentiation of Imago of Parties' 
Stands and Stability of Parties' Stands indicates again the relationship be- 
• tween type of response snd response stability. Besponses of "both about the 
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CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ITEMS CONCERNING- POLITICAL PARTISANSHIP 
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•woo* to questions about whioh party contributes most to the country were more 
stable than responses whioh attributed greater contributions to either the 
Dasoorats or the Republicans. The stability of a response should be evaluated 
•with knowledge of shat the response is* The Stability of Own Party Affiliation 
was related at a significant (though not high) leTel to both Consistency of 
Affiliation and Image of Parties 1 Stmds and to Consistency of Affiliation and 
Response to i960 Election* 

The evidence does not support unitary organisation, of the attitude- 
concept systems surrounding political parties along all structural dimensions. 
"cnslstenoy of affiliation with other partisan atfcitules, ami stability of , 
partisan attitudes were eignifioantly related to each other. Ejwrer, these 
correlations were not high, and the extensiveness of partisan attitudes and 
the ability to differentiate between parties did not show suoh relationships. 

Conclusions About the Relationships Between 
Structural Dimensions 

Attitude extensiveness is . a general characteristic of all of an indi- 
vidual's attitude-o onoept systems, at least within the realm of politics. In 
this structured questionnaire, the correlations indicate that those who have 
limited attitudes in one content. area also hart limited attitudes in other po- 
litical content areas. This lack of attitudinal response may be oonoeptuali2ed 
on a number of levels of generality. Sinoe tha aifcjeote of this investigation 
are ohildren, laok of extensive information and attitudes is the most likely 
explanation for' n Doa r t Show* responses. A more general explanation might focus 
on scone children 1 # greater caution or tent ativenes a in evaluating questions; 
there is no evidence that this is a better explanation than attitude extensive- 
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Seeing the ohoioe of the "Don’t Know 1 * response alternabiva as a 
meaningful index of whether an attitude exists, rather than as the reflection 
of an irrelevant reeponae ohooaing process, is supported by the heightened 
stability of this response when oonpared to oonbent responses* She enhanced 
stability of the answer "Both parties the bbod " in response to the Parties 1 

* , i 

Stands Items also indioates the importance of distinguishing the kind of re- 
sponse when interpreting the stability or instability of a response on retest. 

The loir correlations among stability soalos, although they may be de- 
termined in some small part by limited scale ranges (correlations were higher 
for soales such as Instability where the range was larger), suggest that the 
stability of a response maybe speoiflo to a single attitude-oonoept system or 
content area* However, this stability of responses within a single attitude- 
oonoept system is not strongly related to the development along other structural 
dimensions of the same system* 

Within the politieal party attitude-oonoept system, correlations indl- 
oate that one of the meet useful pieces of infommtion is whether a ohild knows 

I 

something about political parties or knows nothing about them* Another step 
in the developmental process appears to be the acquisition of a stable party 
identification of one’s own. the Image of political parties appears to be 
somewhat unclear throughout elementary school. Although the developmental 
changes whioh occur in these structural dimensions will be explored in the 
following section, for most ohildren the partisan attitude-oonoept system does 
not possess a unitary degree of structure along all the dimensions* 

In the attitude-oonoept system oriented around fcmiiy and non-family 
authority figures, there Is a more olear-out set of relationships between 
structural dimensions* Judgmental prooesses regarding the father differ 
somewhat frdm those oonoeming political authority figures* The correlation 
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of the Instability Scares for President vdth the Instability Score 6 for 
policeman was higher than the correlations of either of these scores v#ith 
the Instability Score for Fktherj the correlations between Attribute Differ- 
entiation Soorcs for the President and these scores for the polioeman were 
also higher than for either the. President or the polioeman soores 7/ith scores 
for the father# This suggests that there is a unitary character to the 
attitude-oonoept systems surrounding the polioeman and President# 

Pi summary, attitude extensiveness is the structural dimension which 
is most genaralisable across attitude-oonoept systems * attitude stability must 

be interpreted more with ref erenoe to speoiflo content areas# 3ho attitude- 

« 

concept systems surr ounding Political Parties sad that surrounding Democracy 

t 

and Processes of Influence do not demonstrate strong coherence along structural 
dimensions# In making Judgments about non-family figures who are known indi- 
rect ly, the structure of attitude-conoept systems (at least their stability 

» 

end attribute differentiation ) demonstrate somewhat greater unity# This may 
be due to the fact that these figures (the polioeman and the President) are 
considerably more specific attitude 'objects than politioal parties or 
prooesses of influence# 




o 



Attitude Structure and Experience 

Question 2s Does the prooess of formulating answers to questions con- 
cerning an attitude object inorease the structure of the corresponding 
attitude-oonoept system? Is this 'an aspeot of the' process by which 
attitudes beoome more structured? 

Hypothesis £x Experience gained from responding to an attitule 
instrument will inorease the structure of attitudes expressed on a 
sooond administration of the same instrument# 

One sour oe of information about situations mid experience which c-ii- 
tribute to increased attitude structure comes from a comparison cf responses 
on Test 1 wi*th responses on Test 2# IVhen attitude objects are vaguely known 



and 3 nay*i$£>t have “been put into the categories used in tho ratings uonles* the 
aot of answering a questionnaire on the first ccbninictration may increase the 
crystallisation of these attitudes, resulting in inoreased struoture on the 
second administration* 

The comparison of means, on Test 1 with those on Test 2 is presented in 
T&ble 10* If the ohild simply acquires information as a result of talcing the 
test, one would expect lower DK scores on the second testing* . Tho only sig- 
nificant difference between DK scores was in the opposite direction, and the 
Total DX Soore (bowed no Significant difference* Greater partisan consistency 
on Test 2 had been predicted, and, in fact, the Consistency between Partisan 
Affiliation and Election Response was higher (p < *01)* The score on Role 
Affiliation Differentiation for President was higher on the seoond test* In 
the oase of IWer/Affiliation Differentiation, the aoores on the seoond test 
were higher than on the first for ail three figures (father, policeman, Presi- 

* f 

dent)* The Differentiation of Father from President (object differentiation ) 
was also significantly higher on the seoond test, in the direction of seeing 
the father as more oonoemed with one's welfare than the President* Brperi- 

4 

enoe in answering questions about authority figures contributes to the ability 
to make judgments of role and power whioh are independent of evaluation 
(attribute differentiation ) and to differentiate . between the affective ties 
with father v«nd those with the President* 

The Relationship Between Structural Dimensions 
and Grade, Intelligence, and Sex 

Question 3* Hhat it. the relationship of structural dimensions to sohool 
grade? Does development oocur in attitude struoture during the elementary 
sohool years? 

Question 4* How does attitude struoture differ for ohildron of high and 
low intelligence (with grade held oonstnnt)? 

Question 5 » How does attitude struoture differ for boys and girls? 
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Extensiveness 



Hypothesis JAt Attitude- concept systems id 11 he more extensive for 
children of higher grade levels • 

Hypothesis l|At Attituie^oonoept oystems will be more extensive for 
ohildren with higher IQ's. : 

Hypothesis Boys will have more extensive attitude-oonoept systems 
than girls. — 

The dimension of extensiveness, as measured by all the Don’t Enow Sub- 

scores and by the Total Don’t Enow Score, was related significantly to grade, 

« ** 

intelligence, and sex. For the Concept o Democracy, Image of Parties’ Stands, 

and Efficacy, all three main effoots were significant at the *001 loro I (Tables 
11, IP, and 13). In eaoh case, the extensi venes s of expressed attitude was 
higher for older ohildren, for more intelligent ohildren and higher for boys 
than for girls (assessed in eaoh oase by the oorrospondenoo between extensive 
attitudes and few Don't Ihow responses). For the General Party Subsoore grade 
and IQ effects were significant at the *001 level while the R-ratio associated 
with sex differences reaohed the .01 level (Table li^h for Influence Sub score, 
grade am? IQ effects were significant at the *001 level, but the sex difference 
did not reach signifioanoe (Table $)• 

The interaction between sex md grade was uipiif leant for all subsoore* 

I » 

at either the .01 or 'the *001 level* In each subsoore this was aooounted for 

9 

by the decreasing magnitude (and in some cases reversal) of sex differences at 
higher grade levels* Differences between boys and girls in extensiveness of 
attitude-ooncept syscems were striking only up to Grade 6. Thereafter they 
deolined* Three of the five cubsoores (Conoept of Democracy, Efficacy, and 
General Party Attitudes) also showed significant interactions between grade 
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KNQVf, BY GRADE, IIJMSIliIGELGE, AND SEX 



Group 

4 


Main Effects 


Main Effeots 
Means 8, 


P Ratio. for 
Main Effect 


1 

df 


P< 


Grade 4 
Grades 5 to. 6 
Grades 7 to 8 • 


2*90 

1*68 

_ .70 ; 

1 


603.7k 


2,7399 


♦001 

* «* 


Low IQ 
Medium IQ 
High IQ 


1.95 

1.79 

1.54 


50.04 


* j 

2,7599 


i 

•001 


Boys 

Girls 


1.& 

1.96 


56*43, 


1,7399 


.001 



Interactions 








Grade and IQ ^* 0 


b,d 

Grade and Sex 


Lot r IQ 


Medium IQ 


High 14 


Boys 


Girls 


Grade 4 
Grades 5 to* 6 
Grades 7 to 8 


2*72 

2^01 

1*12 


3.01 

1.66 

.69 


2.96 

1,36 

.30 


2.56 

1.45 

.59 


3.23 
1*91 • 
•81 



a l&an number of DK responses* 
b Signifioont, p < *001* 

* °In Grade k» high IQ aid medium IQ children give slightly more, 
rather than fewer, DK rosponsos than lew IQ children* 

\t Grades 7. to 8 the sex difference in number of DK»o is con- 
siderably loss pronounoed than at the earlier grade levels* 
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TABLE 02 

ANALYSIS OP VARIANCE OP IMAGE OP PARTIES* STANDS 
DQN*T KNOW, BY GRADE, INTELLIGENCE, AND SEX 



Main Effects 



Group 


Main Effects 


P Ratio for 


df 


P< 




Means 0 ” 


Main Effect 


Grades 3 to 4 


1.72 








Grades 5 to 6 


1.14 


119.80 


2,7399 


.001 


Grades 7 to 8 


.86 






Lew IQ 


1 . 1+9 








Medium IQ 


1.21+ 


■ 53.56 


2,7399 


.001 


High IQ 


.96 




- 


. 


Boys 

Girls 


1.11 

1.^6 


U .70 


1,7399 


.001 



Interaction Between Grade and Sex 3 * 0 



Boys 



Girls 



Grade b 
Grades 5 to 6 
Grades 1 to 8 



1 .146 
1*03 
.05 



1.97 

1.2U 

.87 



*lfean number of DK responses. 



b 



Significant, p < .001. 
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°At Grades 7 to 8 there is no appreciable sex difference. 
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| * TABIS 13 

ANALYSIS OP VARIANCE OF EFFICACY P0N*T KNOT, BY GRADE, 

INTELLIGENCE, AND SEX 



Main Bffoots 



Group 


Main Effects 
Means 0, 


F Ratio for 
Main Effects 


df 


P< 


Grades 3 to U 
Grades 5 to 6 
Grades J to 8 


1.19 

.67 

•i£ 


259-01 


2,T6tt6 


.001 


Lott IQ 
Medium IQ 
High IQ 


•86 
.79 • 


29 . 1*6 


2 , 76 il 6 


.001 


Boys 

Girls 


.69 
•83 • 


16.61 


1,7&*6 


1 

.001 



\ Interaction* 





1 Grade and I<?'° 


Grade md Sox**^ 


low IQ 


V 

Ifedium IQ 


Eigh IQ 


Boys 


Girls 


Grades 3 to it 
Grades 5 to 6 
Grades 7 to 8 


1.17 

.85 

.55 


1.22 

.69 

.1*5 


1.17 

.i£ 

w 29 


. 1.01 

.62 

•1*1* 


1*36 

*72 

.42 ■ 



a Meon number of DK responses. 



^Significant, p< .001 

°In Grades 3 to U there is no difference between IQ groups in 
number of DK responses given. 

* 

^At Grades 7 to 8 the sex difference is reversed, "with hoys 
giving slightly wore DK responses* 
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TAB IS it 



ANALYSIS OP VARIANCE OF GENERAL PARTY DON'T KNOT/, 
- 3Y GRADE, INTE7JJGENCE, AND SEZ 



Group 


Main Bffeots 


Main Effects 
Means*” 


F Ratio for 
Main Effect 


df 


P< 


Grade t 


1.45 • 




* 




Grades 5 to 6 


•92 


17 U .79 


2,7599 


. 001 . 


Grades 7 to 8 


• 75 








Low* IQ 


1.15 


• 






Medium IQ 


I .07 


2 iP.lt 


2,7599 


.001 


High IQ 


.87 








Boys 

Girls 


•96 

1.10 


8.83 


i .7399 


.01 



Interactions 



* 


Grade and lQ b,d 


Grade aid Sex c '° 


' 

Loir IQ 


Ifedium .IQ 


High IQ 


Boys 


Girls 


Grade t 


]JtA 


1.99 


1.29 


1.31 


1*58 


Grades 5 to 6 


1.15 


•89 


.72 


.85 


*99 


Grades 7 to 8 


.64 


•Ik 


.60 


.73 


.73 



*Mea a number of DK responses* 



^Significant, p < .001. °Sigrdfioant> p< .01* 

d At Grade l+ the greatest number of DK responses is given by 
the medium IQ group* . 

At Grades 7 to 8 there is no sex difference in number of DK 
responses* 
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ANALYSIS OP VARIANCE OF INFLUENCE ON GOVERNMENT DON'T 
KNOW, BY GRADE, INTELLIGENCE, AND SEX ■ 





Main Effect 3 


Group 


Main Effgots 
Means 


F. Ratio for 
Main Effeot 


df 


P< 


Grade Ij. 
Grades 5 & 

Grades 7 to 8 


CO 

00 -d - cd 

1 


160.72 


2,7399 


.001 


Low YQ 
Medium IQ 
High IQ. 


.61 

•55 

•1|5 


18.56 


2,7399 


.001 


Boys 

Girls 


.58 


1.57 


1,7599 


n.s. 




Interaction Between Grade aid Sex* 5 * 0 


•Boys 


Girls 


Grade U 
Grades 5 to 6 
Grades 7 to 8 


*78 

•45 

.27 





*Mean number of DK responses* 

^Significant, p #001*. 

°At Grad os 7 to 8 the sex difference is' reversed, -with "boys 
giving slightly more DK responses* 
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and intelligence* iiiio 'ims produced ii each cape by tin: oloviolou <••:? *-’o:i*\/ 
Know Scores in the modi I’m IQ group at th9 Grade 3 to h lecel* 

Table 16 presents the Total DK Score which summarizes these findings • 
The grade effeot is clearly the most striking-— mean DK score at Grade U was 
9*U3 end at Grade 7 to 8 was 5*91* The IQ effect was also sizeable, moon DK 
Soore for the low IQ group being 7*18 and for the^high XQ group, 5*51* T ^e 
difference between boys and girls was less pronounced though also highly sig- 
nificant! boys had a mean DK score of 5*87 and girls of 7*®3* significant 

interaction between grade wad IQ was ao counted for by the high DK score of the 



meditm-IQ group at Grade 1+ (10.13); the grade by sere interaction v/as duo to 
the diminished difference between boyG and girls at Grades 7 to $ (boys* mean 
3*85; girls* mean 3*97)« 

The acquisition of attitid.es appears to proceed in all political 
attitude-concept systems at approximately the same rate* There is no evidence 
that extensiveness of attitudes increases in some attitude- oonoept systems but 
not in others during elementary sohool* 

All three hypotheses were confirmed with respect to the dimension of 
extensiveness as measured by Don*t Know scores* This is a generalized 
structural dimension along which attitude development ooours with grade and 
for whioh development ooours more rapidly in children who are more intelligent* 
During the early elementary grades, boys ore accelerated in the acquisition of 
attitudes, but this difference has nearly disappeared by Grade 7« 
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Stability 

Hypothesis 3® ; Attitude-oonoopt systems will be more stable for 
ohildren of higher grade levels* 

Hypothesis i|B* Attitude-oonoept systems will be moro stable for 
children with higher IQ*s* 

t 

Hypothesis 53* Girls will ha~ r e moro stable attitude-conoept .systems 
than boys* 



IABH3 16 



AHAIYSIS OP VARIANCE OP TOTAL DON’T KNOV/, BY GRADE, 
INTELLIGENCE, AND SEX 



Group 


Main Effeots 


Main Effeots 
3fetmc a 


P Ratio for 
Main Effect 


df 


P< 


Grade i| 

Grades 5 to 6 
Grades 7 to 8 


9*^5 
6*00 
3*91 ' 


U05.X0 


2,7399 


.001 


Low IQ 
Medium IQ 
High IQ 


7. 18 
6*66 
5.51 


65-10 


2,7399 


.001 


Boys 

Girls 


5*87 

7.03 


28.89 


1,7399 


•001 



Interactions 





Grade and IQ/*° . 


h.d 

Grade and Sex 


Low IQ 


Medium IQ 


High IQ 


• Boys 


Girls 


Grade 14- 
Grade 8 5 to 6 
Grades 7 to 8 


9*26 

7*27 

5.00 


10.15 

5.90 

3.95 


8.90 

1**82 

2.79 


8.33 

5.1$ 

3.85 


10*53 

6*57 

3.97 



number of DK responses* 



^Significant, p < *001* 

j , « 

**Afc Grade I4. the largest number of Don’t Enow responses is 
given Ly the medium IQ group* 

d At Grades 7 to 8 the cox difference in number of Don’t Know 
responses io cone ider ably Done pronounoed than at earlier grade 
?*<»velo> 



Data indicating that the or buclreno.:? of attitude -concept systems in- 
creases with grade and IQ (measured by decline in number of DK- responses) and 



that there is curvilinear relationship between the number of Don’t Know re- 
sponses and the stability of responses hare been presented in previous sootions. 
It has also been suggested that there may be three stages in the development of 
an attitude-oonoept syetemi first, the stable absence of an attitudinal re- 
sponse; seoond, the acquisition of attitudes whioh are unstable or in a state 
of flux; third, the presence of attitudes v/hioh have a reasonable degree of 
stability. Table 17 and Table 18 present the percentages of individuals at 
eaoh grade level who were classified in the following typologies i:: the content 
areas Concept of Demooraoy and Image of Barbies 1 Stands: Uo DK and Low (below 
median) Stability Soore; Uo DK and High (above median) Stability Scoro; Medium, 
(one to four) DK and High (above median) Stability Soore; High (five or six) 

DK and High (above median) Stability Soore. These content areas were chosen 
for this analysis because there were a sufficient number of subjects who had 
given DK responses to ma ke group size reasonable. 

Beoaus* of th* curvilinear relationship between extensiveness and sta- 
bility, oertaim typologiaa (o.g,, Medium DK and High Stability) ware represented 
particularly infrequently. However, the ohangea by grade in modal response are 
consistent with the existence of three stages in attitude development. 

For the Conoept of Demooraoy eoore (Table 17), the two types represented 
most frequently at Grade 4 were Medium DK/hoir Stability and High DK/high Sta- 
bility. In this- attitude-oonoept aystea, fourth graders were most likely either 
to report in a stable fashion that they had no attitudes or tc express attitudes 
whioh wero of an unstable nature. Aaong sixth graders the most frequent typos 
were Med tea DK/tos Stability and Ho Dx/High Stability. While many sixth graders 
have only partially developed attitudoe, a large proportion have developed 
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CHANGES EY GRADE IN DISTRIBUTION OF TYFOIOGIES 
OF DEMOCRACY STABILITY AND EKT2N SIVEHESS 





i 


0 DK 


l-i+ DK ' 


5-6 DK 


Group 


N 


% Below 
Median 
Stability* 


• 

% Above 
Median 
Stability 


% Below* 
Median 
Stability 


% Above 
Median 
Stability- 


% Below* 
Median 
Stability 


% Above 
Median 
Stability 


Grade 1+ 


391 


18.93 


7 . 1)2 


34.78 


5.88 


6.61*. 


26.56 


Grade 6 


207 


20.77 


26.09 


30.1i3 


8 . 7 O 


5.86 


10. ll|. 


Grade 8 


155 


22.58 . 


61.29 


11.61 


•2*58 


0.00 


1.94 






m 
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TABLE 18 



CHANGES BY GRADE IN DISTRIBUTION OF TYPOLOGIES 
OF IMAGE OF PARTIES* STANDS STABILITY 
AND EXTENSIVENESS 



Group 


N 


0 DK 


1-4 DK 


5-6 DK 


% Below 
Median 
Stability 


% Above 
Median 
Stability 


i* Below 
Median 
Stability 


% Above 
Median 
Stability 


% Bo low 
Median 
’stability 


$ Above 
Median 
Stability 


Grade h 


354 


24 . 5 a 


22.60 


33.62 


5.37 


5.67 


10.17 


Grade 6 


213 


24.86 


26.29 


27.23 


11.27 

0 


2.82 


7.51 


Grade 8 


160 


30.63 


34-38 


25.63 


5.00 


3.12 


1.25 




oxtjacivo aivitud o-ooncept ;yst«Q>i v/niuh i.ro -tAbla; In otlu-r ..uua, they 
havo reached the third stag© of attitude development. By Grad.. 8, tho ove:~ 
v/helming majority of the group (61.29 per cent) gave no DK responses and . 
showed high stability. less than 2 per oent of eighth graders wore classi- 
fied in the High DK/High Stability pattern characteristic of fourth graders. 



To summarise, in the attitude-concept system oriented aro un d cone opts 
of democracy there is & sharp rise with grade in the percentage of children 
who have extensive and stable attitudes, and a corresponding fall In the per- 
centage who have a stable lack of attitudinal responses and in tho percentage 
who express attitudes whioh aro unstable. 

The pattern is not so clear in the Image of Parties* Stands (Table 18). 
There is a corresponding inorease with grade in the proportion of children with 
extensive end stable expressed attitudes (Stage 3)— 22.60 per cent of fourth 
graders, increasing to 34.38 per oent of eighth graders— but it is not so 
striking as the change noted in the Concept of Democracy. There is a similar 
deoline in the percentage with High 2)K/ffigh Stability (from' 10.17 per cent at 
Grade ip to 1.25 per cent at Grade 8) and a deoline in the intermediate group 

■r 

Medium DH/Low Stability (from 33.62 per oent at Grade 4 to 25.63 pr cent at 
Grade 8). 

This suggests, though it is certainly not conclusive, that conceptual- 
ising the development of attitude-concept systems through the three stages 
mentioned is valid for conception* of demooraoy but is not so olearly the 
progression when the sub jeot matter involves the recognition of the political 

r 

parties* stands on issues. 

Considering the curvilinear relationship between stability and Don*t 
Knew previously- reported, it seemed desirable to use a Stability Score which 
would take into aooount the kind of responses which was stable. Rosoored 



Stability Scores were formed to eliminate the contamination by Don *t Know and 
to assess the stability of oontont responses alone. If a child had answered 
DK or failed to respond to half ^or more of the items in a subscale, he was not 
given a stability score for that subscale. If he had given a content response 
to wore than half of the items, his stability score was computed on the basis 
of those content response alone (not including DK) and consisted of the per- 
centage of content responses which were stable on retest. The correlations be- 
tween these rescored stability scores and the original stability scores wore 
all above .90, differing only by the fact that individuals who had answered DK 
tc half of the items had not been scored. 

Stabi lity in three politioal 
attitvSe-concept systems 

Summaries of the throe-way analysis of varianoe conducted with the 
five basic resoored stability scores are presented in Tables 19 to 2J. 

The F ratios for variance due to grade were significant at the .001 
level for Resoored Stability of Definition of Democracy, for Resoored Sta- 
bility of Efficacy, and for Stability of Own Partisan Affiliation. An exami- 
nation of the means indicates that this was due to the increased proportion of 
items which were stable for older ohildren. Although the trend in means by 
grade was the same for Resoored Stability of Parties* Stands (Table 22) and 
for Rescored Stability of Influence on Government (Table 23)— i.e.. Grade b 
loss stable than Grade 6, aid this in turn less stable than Grade 8— the F 
ratios for the grade effect did not reach significance. 

Out of the five subscores, only the Resoored Stability of Efficacy was 
related significantly (p < .01) to intelligence. The ordering of moans was as 
predicted for Resoored Stability of Influence on Government and for Resoored 
Stability of Concept of Democracy, but the F ratios did not reaoh significance. 



TABLE 19 



ANALYSIS OP VARIANCE OF RESCOKGD STABILITY OP 
CONCEPT OP DEMOCRACY SCOPES, BY GRADE 
INTELLIGENCE, AND SEX ' ' 



Group 


Main Effeoto 


P Patio for 






Means 8, 


Main Effect 


df 


P < 


Grade I4. 


35.56 








Grade 6 
Grade '8 


40.09 

2)2.79 


16,91}- 


2,565 


,001 


Law IQ 


37.66 








Medium IQ 
High IQ 


39.49 

1(1.28 


b>k9 


2,365 


n» n » 


Boys 

Girls 


36.68 

ifi.se 


5.87 


1,365 


. He s • 



Note* No sigaif leant interact ions. 



Cl 

The higher the soore* the greater the percentage of 
responses identical on test and retest. These means m^be 
translated to proportion of stable items by multiplying by two, 
and then subtracting one, ^ y * 



TAB IS 20 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF BE SCORED STABILITY OF 
EFFICACY ITEMS, BY GRADE, INTELLIGENCE 

AND SEX 





Main, Effects 


F Ratio for 




P< 


Group 


Means a 


Main Effoct 


CLjl 


Grade 


23.50 ' 




2.1*99 


.001 


Grade 6 


28*29 


12.27 


Grade 8 


£9.99 








Low IQ 
Medium IQ 


25.1*8 

26.1+9 


i|.62 


2.1*99 


..01 


High IQ 


29.91 








Boys 


27 . 1+0 


.23 


1.1*99 


n.s. 


Girls 


27.1S 





Notet No significant interact! cue. 



a Tho higher the score, the greater the percentage of 
responses identical on, test and retest# These moans may ho 
tr ans lated to proportion of stable itoms by Multiplying oy two, 
and then subtracting one* 



I 






i iiir 






mrm*M 



mimm 






81 

i 



TABLE 21 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF STABILITY OF OWN 
PARTISAN AFFILIATION, BY GRADE, 
INTELLIGENCE, AND SEX 



Group 


Main Effects 
Meens a 


F Ratio for 
Main Effect 


df 


P< 


Grade b 
Grade 6 
Grade 8 


1.28 

1.1)8 

1.54 


7*88 


2,587 


.001 


Lovr IQ 
Medium IQ 
High IQ 


1.142 • 
1.1)3 

uy*. 


*53 


2,587 


n#s« . 


Boys 

Girls 


1.1)2 

1.1)4 


•08 


1,587 


n.s# 



Note* No significant interactions# 



dumber of items stable out of two# 
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TABLE 22 

* 

ANALYSIS OP VARIANCE OP RESCORED STABILITY OF 
IMAGE OF PARTIES* STANDS ITEMS, BY GRADE, 
INTELLIGENCE AND SEX 



> 






?&in Effects 


P Ratio for 


df 


P< 


Group 


}.leans R 


Main Effect 


Grade 2j. 


36.01 








Grade 6 


38.65 


2.1+5 


2 M9 


Hi 1? £> * 


Grade 8 


39.91 








Low IQ 


38.13 








Medium IQ 


36.10 


3.26 


2,1jU9 


He 8 m 


High IQ 


1)0.31* 








Boys 

Girls 


37.1*7 

38.91 


1.1*7 


1,1419 


n.s. 



Note: No significant interact ions * 

Cl 

The. higher the score, the greater the percentage of re- 
sponses idontiool on test and retest* These means may he trans- 
lated to proportion of stable items by multiplying by two, and 
then subtracting one* 
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TABLE 23 



l 



analysis of variance op rescored stability op 

INFLUENCE ON GOVERNMENT ITEMS, BY GRADE, 

• INTELLIGENCE, AND SEX 



Group 


Main Effects 
Means 0, 


P Ratio for 
Main Effect 


df 


P< 


Grade I 4 
Grade 6 
Grade 8 


30.50 

31.66 

33.20 


3.08 


2,60ij. 


21# 3 e 


Lew IQ 
Hedium IQ 
High IQ 


29.79 

32.00 

33.56 


3.83 


2,601; 


n.s. 


Boys 

Girls 


31.5U 

32.03 


3.01 


1,601; 


2XeS # 


Note: 


No significant interuotions. 


* 





See Chapter II Tor description of scoring. The higher 
the aoore, thn greater the percentage of responses identioal on 

Pet$5t# ***** nay be translated to proportion 

of stable itsas by sultiplying by two, and then subtracting one. 
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1 Hon* of tho torts of sox differonoos as main offoots poaohod aigoifioanoo 

though all vara In tho predicted direction., with girls more stable than boys. 

Hwre were no significant interactions* 

la s varoar y, tho stability of rosponoos shwrs oloar-out dovelopaont 
with inoroasing grade for three of the subaooresi the oonoept of demooraoy, 

! the perception of an individual oitisen's effioaoy, and the ego-involving 

aooeptancs of a particular partisan orientation. In tho elaboration of the 
partisan attitude-conoept systems to include conflicts and differences between 
the political parties and in assessing pressuro group influence upon the law- 
asking prooess, there was no significant inoroase in stability with grade. 
Intelligence was related only to the Stability of Efficacy subscoro, and sex 
too not eignifioantly related to any of the subsoorea. 

Attitude stability is least important as a structural developmental 
dimension for those two ooirtent areas vhieh are least visible to the ohild and 

* 

which are emphasised least In tho school curriculum* pressure group influences 
on law making aal the issue oonfliot between political parties (see Hess and 
i Torney, 1965, for a diaoussion of curriculum in these areas)* Stability is 

much more relevant as a developmental structural dimension in the concept of 
democracy, oonoeption of the responsiveness of the government to individual 
off oft (effioaoy), aai in the individual’s assumption of a partisan affiliation 
for himself* The oontent of the first two attitude-concept systems receives 

X « ’ 

particular stress in the r jhool curriculum; taking on a partisan, identification 
and reaoting to the outoome of an eleotion receive wide support in tne culture* 
The more speoifio aspects of influence (pressure groups) and partisan oonfliot 
do not receive suoh support and apparently do not become stable parts of 
attitude- oonoept systems during elementary school. Increase or lack of in- 
crease in the stability. of a particular portion of an attitude-concept system 




may give cl.’es about tho orde^ of dovr lopmeno within that system as well as 
indicating the influence cf pp-rticuiav socialising forces (school curriculum, 
family experience)* 

On the “whole, there is limited but not conclusive evidence of tho 
usefulness of stability as a developmental structural dimension of attitude** 
concept system development in specific aspects of systems oriented around the 
democratic process and partisanship* 

■ Stability in judgments of political 
and non-political authority figures 

In judgments of political and non-political authority figures, develop- 
ment along the structural dimension of stability is more clear-cut than in tho 
areas presented in the previous seotion* For tho Non-family Stability Scores, 
tho Presidential Instability Score, and Father Instability Score (Tables 2k, 25 
and 26), tha F ratios associated with the grade effect were significant at the 
*001 level, while for Policeman Instability the grade effeot reaohed signifi- 
cance at the *01 level (Table 27)* In each case stability increased with grade 
Increases of the greatest magnitude ooourred between Grade 2 and Grade 4* On 
tho Father Instability and Policeman Instability Soares, sixth graders demon- 
strated as much stability at eighth graders* It is not possible to compare 
these results directly with 'foose oited previously, since these figure insta- 
bility soores were the only indices of stability itoich could be scored at the 
second grade level* But it appears that between the second and fourth grade 
a considerable amount of structuring ooour3 along the stability dimension of 
attitude-concept systems* In the highly relevant attitude-concept systems 
oonooming figures with whom the child has had personal oontaot (father and 
policeman), maximu m structure has been attained by the sixth grade. F^r the 
President and for other non-family figures whioh have more explicitly political 



TAB IS alj. ■ 



ANALYSIS OP VARIANCE OP STABILITY OP NON-FAMILY 
AUTHORITY ITEMS, BY GRADE, INTELLIGENCE, 

AND SEX 



Group 


Main Effect 
Means 0, 


F Ratio for 
Md in Effect 


df 


P< 


Grade ij. 


2C.12 








Grade 6 


21,83 


8199 


2,537 


.001 


Grade 8 


22.29 








Low IQ 


20.34 








Medium IQ 


21.17 


9.07 


2,537 


.001 


High IQ 


22.73 








Boys 

Girls 


20.96 

21.85 


6.06' 


1,537 


n.s* 



Note i No significant interactions* 



dumber of responses identical on retest for forty-one 



items 



■ TABLE 25 



ANALYSIS OP VARIANCE OF INSTABILITY OF PRESIDENT 
ITEMS, BY GRADE, INTELLIGENCE, AND SEX 



Main Effects 



Group 


Main Effects 


F Ratio for 


df 


p< 




Means 0, 

t 


Main Effect 


Grade 2 


4*84 






• 


Grade ij. 


4.14 


7.15 


3,815 


.001 


Grade 6 


3*97 




Grade 8 


3-70 


* 






Low IQ, 


4.55 


5.45 




.001 


Medium IQ. 


4.14 


2,813 


High IQ 


3.79 


• 






Boys 

Girls 


4.10 

4.23 


.32 


1,813 


n.s. 



Interaction Between IQ sad Sex * 





Boys 


f 

Girls 


Low IQ 


4.18 


4.93 


Medium. IQ 


4.09 


4.20 


High IQ. 


4.02 


3-57 



a Sua of absolute value of differences between response on 
Test 1 and on Test 2 for six questions* 

°P < .ox. 

°8«x diffaraaoM rsrsrsad in high Ift group. 



TABUS. 26 



ANALYSIS OP VATJAHCE OP INSTABILITY OP PATHS H 
I THIS, BY GRADE* INTELLIGENCE, ANT) SEX 



Group 


Hair Effocts 
Means 0, 


E Ratio for 
Main Effect 


df 


P< . 


Grade 2 
Grade 4 
Grade 6 
Grade 8' 


4*36 

3*47 

2.46 

22.78 


15.28 


3,725 


.001 


low IQ 


3.52 






• 


Medium IQ 


3-34 


8.16 


2,725 


.001 


High IQ 


2.94 , 








Boys 

Girlf 


3.29 

3.24 


1.14 


1,725 


n.s. 



Notes Ho significant interactions. 



a Suia of absolute value’ of differences between response 
cn Test 1 and on Test 2 for six questions* 



TAB IS 27 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF INSTABILITY OF POLICEMAN 
ITEMS, BY GRADE, INTELLIGENCE, AND SEX 



Group 


Vain Effoots 


F Ratio for 


df 




Means* 


Main Effect 


p<; 


Grade 2 


. 5.17 . ■ 








Grade ip 
Grade 6 


4.68 

4-33 


ip*5U 


3,813 


.01 


Grade 8 


4-33 








Low IQ 


5.09 








Medium. IQ 


4.56 


. 8.17 


2,813 


.001 


High IQ 


4.23 






Boy3 

Girls 


4.71 

4*54 


1.17 


1.513 


n.s. 



Notes No significant interactions. 

Sum of absolute value of differences Between response 
on Test 1 end Test 2 for six questions. 



rolovcnce, structural development along the stability cV.. joiuion la in. 
progress at least until the eighth graio. This result would have been more 
olear-cut conceptually if the policeman Lad not boon included in the Non- 
family Soore and it had been more dourly a Political Figure Score* 

The F ratio# associated with intelligence a3 a main effect reached 
significance at the .001 level for the throe Instability Soorcs and for tho 
Non-family Stability Soore; the moans aohieved by the low IQ group showed less 
stability in every oase than the mof.us of the higher two groups • None of tho 
F ratios associated with differenoos between boys and girls was significant. 

A tiro-way interaction between IQ and sex on the President Instability Soore 
was th* /ML Isrrsl. 111*. Lrr IQ, girli vfns tc rz 

group while tho high IQ girls demonstrated tho highest stability. 

In summary, in attitude-oonoept systems surrounding personal figures, 

* 

there appears to be considerable development along the structural dimension of 
stability. Children of different intelligence levels also differ in the sta- 
bility of attitudes to authority* 



. Cbjeot Differentiation in Judgments of 
Political and Non-politidal 
Authority Figures 

Hypothesis JCi The objects around which attitude- concept systems aro 
oriented will be more differentiated for children of higher grade 
levels* 

Hypothesis l|Ct The objects around ihioh attitude-conoepfc systems are 
oriented will be more differentiated for ohildren with higher lQ»s* 

Hypothesis $Ct The dbjeots around vdiioh attitude-oonoept systems ore 
oriented will be more differentiated for b6ys. 

dimension of objeot differentiation depends upon assumptions about 

the role of the affeotive process in the development of attitudes toward persons 



^S 0 ore included Senator, Supreme Court, and Government, as v/ell as 
Resident and policeman. 



ia this oast figurss of authority* She ability to specialise tho father 1 * role, 
^ differentiating between the father acd tho President « toiirow of affective 

gratification, .it an example of t be way in «hloh the original process' of general- 

* 

tying attitudes to distant objeet* trm attitudes toward know object* is nodi* 

* 4 

* 

ilod by tho subsequent separation, of these &tt itud#-oc*M>*pfc systems* 

for the ©Iffwentiation . Score m the tommim. *£s '% favorite,® the 
p ratios associated with all three win effects (grade, intelligence* and sex) 
wre significant at the *00X level sad the »NU?s were ordered in the predicted 
direction (fable 2$)* On. the dimension *td^*iOwye went to help w if. X needed 
it/ the grade and XQ effects were signifieeat at the .001 level, bob the sex 

effect was not (fable #)♦ Clearly with grade* «ad eepeoiaXXy in the case of 

♦ # 

brl(bt«r aUUMt ttm It m lserwuia to to* obility to d&forosfctoto botoosi 
totoorU rol» u m offootto* or ifftltoln dm too the noa-otetlonol roio 

S 

relationship with Idle President* the strong affective feelings which develop 
for the President by gweralisation fran similar feelings about the father are 



modified, and the sfetitude-eottespb system for the President beocnes detached 
from that for the father* 

• ♦ 

the differwoe between boys w& girls wy be eap l slned by the more 



personalised feeli**s whieh girls have for figures of authority. This differ- 
ence is particularly wrfced at the Ihber grade levels* suggesting that “the 
process by which attitudes toward the President are famed wy not differ for 
boys end girls* but that girls retain gsoerallsed sad undifferentiated tiwi 

longer than boys* s 

» 

» ■* . 

# 

totrUMb* OUfcnObtottott to of 

tolitloul aBd-HnUpoUttMl 

' . Mwl^r n*eras 



bpatoMto 9>t to ]ndpMti of mrooaa aid oootol objoet*. tooro pwp 
J4«rtmo«tom It «et i*>ottsat (#.{., rtbtogt of pollo«**a tad Rfttl- 
dmt), tot JifforonttotHo of roU mA potor ottrlbut— till tor frootor 



tstmct* 



% 



0 
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TABLE 28 

ANALYSIS OP VARIANCE OP PRESIDENT-FATHER DIFFERENTIATION 
ON FAVORITE, BY GRADS, INTELLIGENCE, AND SEX 



Grades 3 to Ij. 
Grades $ to 6- 
Grcdee T to 8 



Main Effects 



Group 


Main Effeots 
Means & 


F Ratio for 
Main Effeot 


dx 


p< 


Grades 3 to 1 + 


1.00 








Grades 5 to 6 


1.39 


60,37 


2 , 76^6 


.001 


Grades 7 to 8 


1.55 


> 


1 

1 




Low IQ 


1,05 


4 | 

y 


1 


1 


Medium IQ 


1.37 


- 47-75 


2,7olp 


.001 


High IQ 


1.52 








Boys 

Girls 


lJtO 

1.22 


15.56 


1,76^6 


.001, 



Interact ion Between Sox md Grade' 0 ' 0 




1*02 

1.1+5 

1.75 



•98 

1.33 

1.56 



The higher the soore, the more father^ affiliative role is 
differentiated from the President r s. Zero score would represent lade 
of any differentiation, and negative soores would indicate the rating 
of President higher than father. 

** Significant, p.< .01. 

°At Grades 3 to i). the sex differonoes aro much less pronounced 
than at the later grade levels. 
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TABIE 29 

ANALYSIS OP VARIANCE OP PRESIDENT-FATHER DIFFERENTIATION 
ON HELPS, BY GRADE, HfTEILIGENCE, AND SEX 



Group 


Main Effects 


F Ratio for 






Neons®' 


Jfein Bffoot 


df 


P< 


Grades 3 to ij. 


•59 


72.90 


■ 2,76! ;6 


.001 


Grades 5 to 6 


•93 


Grades 7 to 8 


1*09 

• 








Low IS 


•68 








Medium IQ 


.89 


36.00 


2,761)6 


•001 


High ZQ 


l.Qii 


* 


♦ 


Boya 


1 

• 

CD 

CO 


.19 

0 


1,761)6 




Girls 


.86 


n*s* 



Note# . No signlfioaat Interactions* 



The higher the so ore, the more father's role is differ- 
entiated from the President's* Zero score would represent 3a ok of 
any differentiation, and negative soores would indicate the rating 
of President higher then father* 



fop children of higher grade lerrels* In judgments of the father 
•where the affective relationship reaainc primary, attribute differ- 
entiation will not he greater for ohildraa. of higher 'grade levels* 

^pothosis 1$ s In judgment* of persons and sooial objects -where 
group identifioifc ion is not important (e*g», ratings of policeman 
and President), the differentiation of role end power attributes 
frca affiliation will be greater fcr children with higher IQ**. In 
judgment* of the father, attribute differentiation will not vary 
with IQ. . '■ 

hypothesis 5©s In' judgments of persons md sooial objects, where 
group identification is not important (e«g*, ratings of polioeswn, 
President, and father) the differentiation of role end power 
attribute* fro* affiliation will be greater for boys. 

Sie dimension of attribute differentiation in the judgment of personal 
figures is concerned with the relationship between different evaluations and 
beliefs within a single attitude-conoept system rather than id the separate- 
ness of different attitude-ocnoept systems* It was predicted that the. Ability 
to make positive ratings of role performance end power which are not dependent 
upon strong affective ties would increase with age and intelligence for noa- 
fudly figure#* Because of the enduring nature of the affective relationship 
with the father, no differences by grade or by intelligence were expected* 

Girls were expected to stress the personal evaluative dimensions more in 
judging both family and non-tally figures* 

lhe Differentiation of Bole/^ffiliaticn fur the President increased 
•i^iifioantly with grade and was developed, earlier, among those of higher 
intelligence (p for both effects lees than *001, see fable 30 ).* the sex ef- 
feot was not si^iiflosst* Per the Differentiation of Pcwer/lffiliation for the 
President, only the IQ effect was significant (p less than *001, see Table 31)* 



^Ihe discrepancy of the grand m ea n of these scores from 0 results from 
the use of the total Grade 1 li through Grade 8 group in determining the naans and 
variaimes used in the etmoriard sowing. She group upon wfaioh the analysis of . 
variance ms perfomed included only children who had responded to all cuestions 
end ehlldrm for whom ea IQ store was available* 



9j 



TAB IE 30 

ANALYSIS OP VARIANCE OP DIFFERENTIATION OF ROIE PROM 
AFFILIATION FOR PRESIDENT, BY GRADE, INTELIJCGENCB, 

AND SEX 




Group 


Main Effects 


P Ratio for 


df 


P< 


Means* 


Main Effeot 


Grade Ij, 


-1.3U 








Grades 5 to 6 


•06 


90.49 


2,6324 


.001 


Grades 7 to 8 


2.82 


Loir iq 


CM 

CO 

# 

I 

1 




• 




Medium IQ 


.s4 


25.92 


2,6324 


.001 


High iq 


1.10 


Boys 

Girls 


.84 

. .19 


1*08 


1,6324 


XXa S • 



Notes No sigoif iomt interactions • 

& 

A score of 0 indicates that the role and the affiliation 
itana are rated at the a erne standard aoore position* a negative soore 
indicates that the affiliative item is rated higher than the role 
it eons, aid a positive soore that the rcle items are rated higher than 
the affiliative item* 
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TABUS 31 

AlUIISIS OP TARXAHCB OP 

raCM APPIUiffiXOS FOR ERBSmBW, BX OKADE, 
XHTSIilOSNCB, AND SEX 




^Siguifioaat, P< *01. 

°Ixi high IQ group power is rated higher by girls then b/ boys. 
I 11 other groups the opposite is true. 



Although the F-ratio, associated v.ith the min effect for sex was not signiii- 
cant, tho interaction between sex and IQ was significant at the *0j. levol* Is 

z s 

predicted, girls were less able to make judgments distinguishing between power 
and affiliation in the low and medium IQ groups* In tho high IQ group, however, 
the opposite was true; girls were more oapable than boys of making ratings of 

power distinct from their effective feelings* 

For the policeman, both Role/Affiliation Differentiation and Power/ 
Affiliation Differentiation' showed significant relationships (p < .001) to 
grade and to IQ (see Tables 32 and 33)* difference between boys and girls 

was si gnif icant in the predicted direction at tho *01 level for Differentiation 
of Power/Affiliation, with gi^ls obtaining lower Differentiation Scores. 

In summary, the hypotheses about the relationship of grade and IQ to 
the ability to hold beliefs about the positive competence and power of authori- 
ty figures which are not dependent upon affection feelings were confirmed for 
three out of four of the sub sc ores for President- and policeman* The sex differ- 
ence was not as cle^r-out, although significant in the predicted direction for 

the policeman on Pfcnver/Af filiation Differentiation. 

Beoause of the close personal relationship between parent and children, 
it was predioted that differentiation of affection from role or from power would 
not be a developmental dimension of the attltnde-conoept system for father. How- 

* e 

ever, the Differentiation of Role/Af filiation for father demonstrated a relation- 
ship at the .01 level to grade and a significant interaction (p < *01) between 
grade and intelligence (Table 3W* Grades U and 6, more intelligent children 
judged that the father was relatively high on affective qualities in comparison 
to role qualities; in Grades 7 and 8, wore intelligent children judged with more 
differentiation. Jhs Differentiation of Power/Affiliation for father (Table 35) 
was sl gnlfioantly related to grade (p < .001), showing inoreaaed differentiation 
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TAB IE 32 



AKALTSIS OP VARIANCE OF DIF’FEREiiTlATIOH OP ROIS FROM 
. AFFILIATION FOR POLICEMAN, BY GRADE, 
INTELLIGENCE, i£JD SEX 



Group 


Main Effects 


F Ratio for 


df 


P<s 


lfeans tt 


Main Effect 


Grade ij. 
Grades 5^6 


-2.16 

*21 


165.55 


2,6524 


.001 


Grades 7 to 8 


3*50 








Low IQ 
Medium IQ 


■ - 

.22 


26.58 


2,6324 


.001 


High IQ 


1.76 








Boy» 


.84 


3*66 


2.6324 


n.s. 


Girls 


•19 





Ncfcet Vo sipiif ioaat interactions . 

a A 8 coro of 0 indicates that the role *xd the affiliation 
items are rated at the sad* standard soore position; a negative 
score iadioatea that the aff iliative item is robed higher than the 
role items* and a positive soore that the role items are rated 
higher than the affili&tive item* 





TAB HZ 3k 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF DIFFERENTIATION OF ROIS FROM 
AFFILIATION FOR FATHER, BY GRADE, INTELLIGENCE, 

AND SEX 



Group 


Main Effects 


Main Effects 
Means 8, 


F Ratio for 
Main Effect 


df 


P< 


Grade 1). 
Grades 5 6 

Grades 7 to' 8 


-♦73 

-.59 

♦39 


6.32 


2,6321+ 


.01 


Low IQ 
Medium IQ 
High IQ 


i i 


1.61+ 


2,6321+ 


n.s. 


Boys 

Girls 


II 


1.93 


1,6321+ 


n.s. 


« 


Interaction Between Grade 


and IQ 13 ' 0 


Low IQ 


Medium IQ 


High IQ 


Grade Ij.’ 
Grades 5 to 6. 
Grades 7^0 8 


*30 

.10 

-.16 


-1.27 
— .81 

.32 


-1.23 

-1.06 

1.02 



a A score of Q indicates that the role md the affiliation 
items are rated at the same standard aoore positions a negative 
score indicates that the affiliative item is rated higher than tho 
role it aids and a positive score that the role items are rated 
higher than the affiliative item* 

^ Significant, p < *01. 

°In Grades k to 6 more intelligent ohildren judge the father 
relatively high on affective qualities in comparison to role quali- 
ties* In Grades 7 to 8 the opposite is true* 



TAB IE 35 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF DIFFERENTIATION OF POWER 
ISC U AFFILIATION FOR FATHER, BY GRADE, 
INTELLIGENCE, AND SEX 



Group 


u«1ti Effects 
Means 6, 


F Ratio for 
Main Effect 


df 


p< 


Grade 1* 

Grades 5 to G 
Grades 7 to 8 


- .Ik 

- .71 

.72 


11.26 


2,632k 


.001 


Lost IQ 
Hedium. IQ 
High IQ 


•00 

- *32 

- 


1.11 


' 2,632k 


n.s. 


Boys 

Girls 


-1.00 

.51 


28.27 


1 , 632 k 


•001 


Note* 


No significant interactions# 







a A score of 0 indicates that the power and the affiliation 
items are rated at the same standard score position; a negative 
score indioabes that the affiliative item is rated higher than the 
pcmrer items, and a positive score that the power items are rated 
higher than the affiliative item. 
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with age, cad to sox, with girls demonstrating more different Labi on (also 
contrary to prediction). 

The power dimension and its differentiation from affiliation appears to 
he particularly salient in distinguishing between hoys and girls; the relative 
use of these dimensions differs for family and non-family figures. Girls, in 
forming attitude* toward non- family figures, not only depend more on affective 
ties and on generalisation (as .demonstrated by the Object Differentiation 
Scores) but also may compensate fbr feelings of vulnerability in response to 
distant powerful figures by seeing them as affectively ’ olos e • The opposite is 
true for bdys, who have higher Attribute Differentiation Scores for non-family 
figures and lower scores when rating their fathers. 

Differentiation and Consistency in Attitudes 
Toward Political Parties 

Hypothesis 3Et In attitude areas where identification with a group 
is important (e.g., political party) the elements of attitude-concept 
systems will be more consistent fpr ©pidren of. higher grade levels. 

Hypothesis In attitude areas where identification with a group 
is Important (e.gr, politioal party) the elements of attitude-concept 
systems* will be more consistent for children with higher IQ*s. 

Hypothesis 5&* la attitude areas where identification with a group 
is important (e.g., politioal party) the elements of attitude-concept 
systems will be more consistent for girls. 

* 

aa the attitude-oonoept systems surrounding political parties the low 
level of relationship between structural dimensions such as consistency, differ- 
entiation, sad stability mi documented in an earlier section. It is olear that 

• . 

the development of partisanship for most children is not a unitary phenomenon 
nor does it result by the end of the elementary grades in the type of partisan 
attitudes characteristic of edults. Die extensiveness of attitudes toward po- 
litical parties was demonstrated to inorease with age and to be one of the most 
o racial structural dimensions along whioh attitude development ooours (see 



I 
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Tables 12 and li+). The stability of attitudes about tho parties' stanos ok 
issues did not increase significantly ,1th grade or vdth IQ although the sta- 
bility of a child's own reported affiliation did increase with grade (see 
Tables 21 and 22). With increasing grade, two types of development do occur 
within the partisan attitude-conoept systems more attitudes are expressed 
about political parties, and the child states partisan affiliation which is 

stable over time. 

A third developmental trend in these data is the increase rath grade 
in one partioular kind of oonsistenoy— betvreen bne's stated party afxiliation 
and one's response to the election of the candidate favored by or supported by 
his political party (Table 36 ). This mean consistency score increased with 
grade (P ratio significant, p < .001) and with IQ (p < .001). There we.o n 
sex differences in this consistency. Stable affiliation, stable reports of 
©lection reactions, and eleotion reaotions whioh ore coneistent with partisan 
affiliation develop during elementary school. In other words, the attitude- 
oonoept system surrounding political parties has these particular developmental 

structural aspects • 

The remainder of information oonoeming children's partisan affili- 
ation must be evaluated in -ight of a striking and somewhat unexpected finding 
with regard to the content of political party attitudes (discussed more fully 
in Hess and Tomey, 1965). Older elementary school children have a particular- 
ly great tondenoy to report themselves independent of politioal party— 
"sometimes a Democrat end sometimes a Republican." There is a oorresponding 
inorease vdth grade in the belief that adults should vote for the best man, 
though this may not be the men their party supports, and in the belief that 
children should not adopt their parents' partisan orientations (Hess and 

Tomey, 19$5) • 



TABUS 36 



ANALYSIS OP VARIANCE OF CONSISTENCY OP PARTY 
AFFILIATION AND RESPONSE TO ELECTION, BY 
GRADE, INTELLIGENCE, AND SEX 



Group 


Main Effects 
Means a 


P Ratio for 
?!ain Effect 


df 


P< 


Grades 3 to I 4 . 
Grades 5 to 6 
Grades 7 to 8 


2 .%. 

2.55 

2.70 


108*40 


2,6000 


,001 


Low IQ 


■ 2 . 1 *: 








Mediioa IQ 
High IQ 


2*54 
2 . 6 k ; 


37.77 


2,6000 


*C01 


B6ys 

Girls 


2.53 

2.53 


5*50 


1,6000 


n# 0 « 



Notet No significant interactions* 

^Tho higher the score, the greet er the consistency* 
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A similar tendency to minimise party difference* may bo noted in re- 
sponse to qnootioM asking about tho steads vhioh the political parties do toko 

on issues* Table 57 presents what was intended as on index of tho Ability to 

■ . , • . . • , 

differentiate between tho tiro political parties* Contrary to tho prediction 
of inareased diffe r e nti ation with |r«Ai, there woo, ini fact, on increase with 
pwdo (significant at tho *001 level) and with intelligence (also p < than 

•001) la tho holinT that both partita do tho tana thine** a laok of differ* 

• ■ • . 

eatiatlca* . This nay ho duo in part to tho selection of issuee on ifcioh party 

difference* wore assessed, tho majority being such. traditionally non-partisan 

• * * 

natters ao keeping the United States out of war* In any oase, the results 

• ' * t 

suggest that tto phenomenon of partisanship is not a single on#* Developmnxt 
in this attitodo-oonospt systna progress** along tho atruotural dinension from 

4 • • • 

ho knowledge about parties to tho acquisition of affiliation simultaneously 
with progrssw along a oontent dinension iron partisanship to independsnoe* 

The increase by grade in politioal indepcodanee and in tho perception 

4 . : » 

that both parties accomplish tho sons objectives also oonplioatos tho expected 

e 

consistent relationship between partisan affiliation and perception that one's 

. con party proposes more eonstruotiva policies* ttble 3 8 presents the analysis 

. " • 

of varienoo of Consistency between Bartier' stands and Affiliation* There was 

« * . • 

no significant change by graded this octtslitenoy* The f ratio aesooiatod 
with the IQ effect was si^iifioant wb the *01 level, withAfae high IQ grocq^ 
demonstrating greater roonsistenoy # The sex difference was not eignifioant* 

This structural dimension of consistency docs not develop with grade al though 
the ability to reduoe iaeonsistenoy is Inoroased somewhat by high intelligence* 
This type of oomsiateney mat also be evaluated realising that even on 

traditionally partisan issues dhildrer. do not sot tho typo of issue differences 

* » * • *• 

i . » ... 

between the parties that adult pereeire* Tor enable* less than 13 per oeut of 






TABLE 57 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF PARTY NON-D XFFBRBHTI ATIOl; , 
BY GRADE, INTELLIGENCE, AND SEX 





Main Effects 


Group 


Main Effects 
Means 8, 


1 

F Ratio for j 
Mein Effect | 


of 


P< 


Grade 1+ 
Grades 5 to 6 
Grades 7 to Q 


-3-liiS 

3.84 

3.92 , 

1 


12.80 


2,5251 

J 


.001 

1 


Lovr IQ 
Medium- IQ 
High IQ . 


3.55' - 

3.81 

4-07 


29.il2 


2,5251 


.001 


Boys 

Girls 


' 3.66 
' 3.82 


25.12 


1,5251 


.001' 

1 


- 


Interaction Between Grade and IQ. * 




Low* IQ 


Medium IQ 


High IQ 


• 


Grade 1). 

Grades 5 to 6 
Grades 7 to Q 


2.79 
3.U1 
. 3.83 


3.56 

3.86 

4.01 


4-04 

4.25 

3.92 


- 



^feaii number of responds, "Both parties about equal*” 
^Signifioait, p < *001# 

°At Grades 7 to 8 the largest number of “Both equal" responses 
is given by middle IQ group* 
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TABLE) 58 

ANALYSIS OP VARIANCE OF CONSISTENCY OF PASTY 
' AFFI LIA TION AND PARTY SMS, BY GRADE, 



INTELLIGENCE, AND SEX 


Group 


Main Effects 
Means 8, 


F Ratio for . 
Main Effect 


df 


P < 


Grade 1+ 
Grades 5 to 6 
Grades r / to 8 


2.43 

2.48 

2.49 


2.62 


2,5251 


Y* ^ C* - 


Low 10, 


z.Uo 








Medium IQ 


2.U7 


6.5U 


2,5251 


.01 


High IQ 


.2.51 




- 




Boys 


2.14 


5*43 


1,5251 


n.s. 


Girls 


2*1(9 









Note: No significant interactions. 



a Tho higher the score, the greater the consistency. 
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2 ohildran in all grsdss ismrid both that tha Daaoorcts do nora for working 

I P*°P l « and tha Bepublisans do a ora for rich people. 

In a third «m, the consistency of norms of adult partisanship 
(whether an adult should ahvgrs Tota for tha candidate. propoeed by hit party 
or aiiathar ha should who for tha "best mb*) with- tha oh lid’s perception of. 
'^•ttiar ha hlnselfwu* a partisan or an independent was datentijard. ft# par- 
•antaga of tha who wars so# rad Couaiatant and thosa aoorad Ihooosista&t hy 
' ***• ar*tari«a {»aa Chapter II) did not change with age* Shis developmitaX 
trand was not tw*ed with analysis of variance booms# only a diohotonou* 
distiaotim was node* it was evaluated by a hast for trand in percentages: 
naing Chi-s^uara and was not aignifiomt. She sax differ** in oousist«aoy 
was act signiflorab (also tastad by Chi-sqmre). ' 

Baoausa ‘the question inydrlng about norms of idaal partisan ocn- 
^ mitmant was stated in tarns of adult voting behavior whila tha quastion hh 

\ ******* ^ shild’s own affiliation ashsd about orisntation toward party 

i 

! 
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in mor# gsnaral tarns* It was ddoidad to ora win s a typology of relationship# • 
batswan noma n.4 affiliation (labia 39)* Iha paroentaga of ohildiwn who sn<- 
dorsad tha norm that adults should rota for tha "bast mat* (rathar than always 
voting for tkair party’s oandidata) was wuoh largo r than tha paroaotaga who 
aaid thay would ba "sonatinas Dsnoerwt cod aonatixws Bapubliosn" if thay oould 

t 

vots# It sppaars that tha nsnkvthat adults should wota "indapsndszrtly" it ao- 
qpirad bofora ona ascribes to an "indspondsnt" status in' ms’s own project ad ‘ 
vof^. Bolding this norm about adult bshavios* in judging oandidata# on thair 
■arit vbila atiU foaling aonittad to a party smy no; rodlly bo inoossistmti 
Hr* data gaaarally aupport this aontontiocu Tha paroentaga of those who on* 

a * n 

itntd th* som tiuA atelto ohottld wt* $a a partitas aasaar asl who alao 
. tJ*t ^*»al m wra part loan daollaad dorlnftha alaaastary (radaa. ' 
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D3V r EL0P23)NT OF NOR1.1S OF ADULT PARTISAN INDEPENDENCE 
AND ONE’S OSH PARTY AFFILIATION 



Group 


N 


Norm 

Partisan — Self 
Partisan 

m 


Norm 

Independent— 

Self 

Partisan 

m 


Norn 

Independent— j 
Self 

Independent 

*00 


Nona 

j Partisan— 

: Self 

Independent 

w 


Grades 3 to 4 


1729 


k0.5k 


38*17 


1^69 


6*59 


Grades 5 to 6 


261)6 


29.I& 


bP.55 


23*69 


6.12 


Grades 7 to 8 


2714 


21.08 


U3.26 • 


30,99 


i}»68 



Nifjr 



t 

' 

r 




The percentage of those who held the norm, that adult3 over the long run should 
he independent hut who themselves felt oomnitment to a party (at least for one 
vote) remained quite consistent over the elementary grades# , Those who held the 
norm of adult independence and also reported their own affiliation as inde- 
pendent increased markedly# Apparently the norm about adult behavior is ac- 
quired before the child brings his own affiliation into line, and the stage 
where the norm of independence has been acquired but a partisan affiliation is 
still hold may be an intermediate stage; it is. not necessarily inconsistent* 
Actually the only type of response for these items wiiioh would bo inconsistent 
v/ould be to believe that adults should be partisan all of the time and to think 
of oneself as independent* Less than 7 per oent of the group at all grade levels 
fell into this oategory* Apparently children adopt one norm about long-run 

t # 

voting behavior for adults but may express another sentiment in their own 
projected affiliation. As they grow older their own affiliation becomes con- 
gruent with this nona; some of this progression does appear to ocou£. during the 
elementary school years. 
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2 a charting the oontent and. struotura o f the development of politioel 

• « 

partisanship* i ha fir at stag# to be observed la tha lack of extensive attitudes 
or beliefs about parties* In tha second phase tha child's own partiaan identl- 
fioation daralopa , along with sens partiaan reactions to election outcomes which 
furor hla cm party* Ihare la aoaa stru ct u ral development In tha aenaa that 
thaaa afflllatlona and reactions become both. nor a stable and sore consistent 
with aaoh other* Ihara la no oonoorraat inoraaaa In tha recognition of iaaua 
oonfllot between partiaa or in tha ballaf that one's on party proposal batter 
• solutions for nabioril problem* At least In the population tested there la at 
this stage a gradual inoraaaa In tha ballaf that adults should ba Independent 
of partisan oomndtsunt* Around Ihis norm of baharlor a non-partisan orien- 
tation begins to develop* 

She findings concerning struotural development In the partisanship 

attitude-conoept system enrioh tha understanding of partisanship derived from 

*a study of oontexn alone* these results point to the importance of determining 

the extensiveness of ehildren f s knowledge and attitudes , because political 

_ parties are quite uhknora, objects to many young children* the increase by 

^jade in the stability of a ohild's affiliation and in his responses to the 
* - # 
eleotion tvlong with tha increase in consistency between these two elements 

a 

point to the two most relevant aspects of partisanship for young children— I 

♦ 

am a Democrat (or a BeptibUoan) and I am glad (or sorry) that this candidate 
won tha election* Consistency of Affiliation with Image of Arties* Stands, 
as wall as lability of Image of Burties* Stands* showed no increase during 

the elementary grades* In fast* with increasing grade children shewed less 

* 

ability to differentiate between the parties on the basis of their stands on 
issues* Perceptions of partisan oonfllot over issues is not a particularly 
salient aspect of children's political attitudes* 
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-*y. ^ionsaip Bo\ ?>7 o_qi?. Sa le ct cd Structure, 1 

^imonsious and Political Involvement* 

Question 6 ; How does attitude structure differ for children 7 /ith varying 
amounts of political interest and involvement ? ° 

Hypouhoaic 6 A .1 Attitudo-concopt systems Tdll be more exte nsive for 
ohildren v/ho n. avo high political involvement. r 

Hypothesis 6 13: nttitude-coucept systems vail be more stable for 
children who have high political involvement. * 

el °T* s of the Political party attitude- concept 
invo^e^nt. be -- n$isteat for ohildren «h© have high political 

Since both the structural dimensions and the index of political in- 

— — a - (iat0rast > Mtirttios, end discussion) wore associated with grade 
and with intelligence, their relationship with each other could not bo tested 
as a simple main effect in an analysis of variance. It was decided to scan 
the relationship of attitude structure to political involve* by computing 
partial correlations between the Political Involvement Score and the structural 
variables (within grade and partialtag out IQ). In those oases where these 
partial correlations were olearly not significant at any grade level, no 
iiirther analysis was attested. Where the correlations were c-njistei , and 
highly sigiificant this information has been presented as evidence of the 
rolations’iip between political involvement and the given structural dimens ion. 
In oases raere the relationship was equivocal— reaching signifioonoe at one 
grade level hut not at another— a variation of the three-way analysis of vari- 
ance wai conducted. Ihe available program (Hanova) allows an ordering of vari- 
ables to eliminate the effeots of two variables and determines the effect of a 

third. For this analysis the effects of grade and intelligenoe wore eliminated 
to asssss tho effect of political involvomoiit . 
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The most striking relationship revealed by these correlations was 
between polltioal involvement md extensiveness . All of the Den *t Xnoir Scores 
mere correlated significantly with the Politioal Inrolvamant Soore (p < .001) 
at all grad® levels (with IQ, partialed out). Those partial correlations are 
presented in Table l;0. An increase in the extensiveness of attitude-oonoept 
systems is assooiated with increases in pclitioal interest, participation in 
political activities, and in political discussion* 



TABZ2 i|0 



OOBSSUIIOarS bt <hudb a rg rasi political jmoxmim ahd 

ggH I8I7B!B88 TOTH IQ PARTIALED OUT 



Correlation 


Grades J to If 


Grades 5 to 6 


Grades 7 to 8 


I 


. r ‘ 


p< 


X 


r 


P< 


X 


r 


P < 


Inge of Parties 9 
Stands DX 


1231 


-.23 


.001 


5072 


-.25 


•001 


3009 


-•19 


.001 


General Party BX 


12 31 


-.27 


•001 


3072 


—28 


.001 


3009 


-.21 


•001 


Efficacy DX 


1231 


-.22 


•002 


3072 


-.25 


.001 


3009 


—.27 ’ 


•002 


Inflnenoo DX 


1231 


-.1? 


•001 


pC72 


-.19 


•001 


3009 


—•12 


•001 


Conoept of 
Demoorajy DSC 


2231 


| 

-•21 


•C01 


3072 


-•28 


•001 


3009 


-.18 


•001 


Total DX 


1231 


-.30 


*001 


3072 




•001 


3009 


-.27 


•001 . 



Hots* The correlations in this table* are negative because higher 
numbers of DX sooros correspond to less extensive attitudes* 



partial correlations between Pclitioal Involvement and Stability Sooros 
in the following political attitude areas— Rfficaoy, Image of Parties* Stands, 
Concept of Democracy, Influence on Oovemaent-«-werc not significant at any grade 
level end were not analysed further* Partial correlations between Political 
Involvement aai the Policeman «nd resident Instability Scores were significant 
at some grade levels aid approached sigiifiosno* at others* These variables 
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(alcng wilfc Father Instability for comparison) wart included in an analysis of 
wmrUno# eliadnating effeot* of grade and intelligence* ?-ratioa associated 
with the Politioal 2xrrolr«#ws fc effect were significant at the .01 level for 
Folioenen Instability and President Instability* with those who were more 
politically sophisticated denonetrating less instability. She relationship 
with Political Involvement was not significant for the Father Instability 
Score (Table hi). Children who here high political interest* participate in 
political discussion* and ere politic ally active do differ along structural 
dimensions— in this case haring acre stable attitude-concept system for non- 
fanily political figures# 

Partial correlations between Political Maturity end the Differentiation 
and Consistency of Political Partisanship were also equivocal, leading to an 
analysis of variance shoes results are presented in Table i£. Political In- 
volvement was related to Party-Hon-differentiation at the .001 level, in the 

* 

direction opposite to Idle relationship of grade and intelligence to this varia- 
ble. Children with high political interest and participation saw more differ- 
ences between the political parties than children with less involvement. Al- 
though older and brighter children had responded that there were fewer differ- 
ences between the parties (see Table 37), ohildren of high politioal involvement 
(usually thaawelves older end brighter) perceived more partisan differentiation. 
This finding indicates the particular relevance of politioal interest and ao~ 
^"i-ty for the development of attitudes toward politioal parties. It suggests 
that ohildren with high, interest form a special group and do not simply absorb 
from the school curriculum the belief that the parties are the same* Father 
this group becomes truly politioised— perceiving conflicts and difference* 
between the political parties ahioh are usually seen only by faults. 
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TABES i|I 

ANALYSIS Op VARIANCE OP THREE INSTABILITY SCORES BY 
POLITICAL INVOLVEHEHT (EIHimTAITNG EFFECTS OP 
INTELLIGENCE AID GRADE) 



■ 


Political 
Involvement 
Main Effect 
Means a 


P Ratio for 
Political 
Involvement 

/ 

/ 


df 


P< 


President Instability 


. 


Low Political Involvement 


if 32 








Medium Political Involvement 


5.69 


5.16 


’ 2,535 


.01 


High Political - Involvement 


3.62 


t 


1 




Policeman Instability 






Low Political Involvement 


If 91 


• 






Medium Political Involvement 


If 20 


5.92 


2,535 


.01 


High Political' Involvement 


. if 19 


* 




4 


Father Instability 


* 




low Political Involvement 


3.28 




• 




Medium Political Involvement 


2.83 


1.63 


1,535 


XUS* 


High Political Involvement 


2.97 






• 



Note* No significant interactions* 

CL 

Sun of absolute values of differences between, response on Tost 1 
and lest 2 for six questions* 
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TABLE 2 

ANALYSIS OP VARIANCE OP PARTISAN DIFFERENTIATION AND 
CONSISTENCY BY POLITICAL INVOLVEMENT (BLDsTKATING 
EFFECTS OF INTELLIGENCE AND GRADE) 





1 

Political 


» 

P Ratio for 
Political 


1 

j 


1 

1 




Involvement 
Main Effect 


df 


P< 




I.!oans e? 


Involvement 


1 





Party Non-differentiation 



loir Political Involvement 


i 

3-97 j 

I 




j 

t 

j 




Ikiina Political InTolvemsnt 


i.01 | 


\ 6*9S 


t t ,i y £ ^ 


♦001 


High Political Involvement 


3.7k 









[ * 



Consistency Image of Parties* Stands and Affiliation 



Low Political Involvement 


2i;5 




• 




Medium Political Involvement 


2.1|3 


6.3U 


2,1(668 


.01 


High Political Involvement 


2.51 









Consistency Election and Affiliation 



Lott Political Involvement . 


. 2.55 








Medium Politioal Inyolvemoot 


2.65 


15*61 


2,1^668 


9 

o 

o 

w 


High Political Involvement 


2*68. 









Note! No significant inte motions mith Political Involvement* 
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Children with high political interest «M participation also ex- 
pressed roaoticn* to elections wfeioh ware E&re consistent with their partisan- 
•hip (p < aOQl)c . A child of any grade who is interested in political matters 
U acre Xi k®ly to develop a partisan offUiatioi is eg© relevant and is 

* orc to h*ccaai ^ > rfolyed in election campaigns in the direction con- 

sistent with hie affiliation* 

t 

4 

Jh® relationship between Consist enoy of Affiliation end fcaage of 

Jhrties* Stands and Political 3arolT«B»nt, also doousented by Sable* i£, is 

/ 

•Ten aoyo striking benost of the lack of relationship noted previously be- 
tween grille and this score* Apparently consist eaoy in perc&iving that one *s 
o*a party proposes batter pfelidie# is rfc* something which develops in children 
during olateotary aefcoo 1 but rather something ttfcich daawsda a particular kind 
of ehild—on* who ,ls interested and involved in political statters* 

in suHoary, the store extensive attitude-concept systems, increased 
stabillt}* of attSbu&es toward political figures, end orientations to political 
parties tvhloh differentiate between their policies and are consistent are all 
part r<£ the grovrfch of political Involvement during elementary school* 
atruotaral dimmsions in the political party attitode-ocnoept systems in par- 
tioulaj are plated to thi« political irwolvvaaent, even Wen there is not 
relationship between the structural dimensions and grade or intelligence (or 
when t;i,s relationship is in the opposite direction)* Ibis suggests that 

11 s 

ohildian of high polltlaol Mtarlty form a amall group ulth apeoial ohwmotor- 
H»ir polittoal party attltud««, whish ara 111» thoso of adult*, haw 

not aa»Jy darolopod with prograaalos through the grades hut have been strongly 

. « • .» 

inl'amced by their high level of general political interest and participation* 



Structural (non-oontsat) diamaicns of children*# political attitude# 
•ad their derelopnsBt were investigated uslrag. new method* derived from self- 
report data*. Ssparishoe with tha limited modal* mid method* available for 

* * , B * * • i 

studying children's attitudes lad' to tha ohdios of thia research problem* Jfrvea 

\ 

•tudiaa of adult* haw* not dealt with all of tha raoifioatidn* of attitude 

. 

organisation mid ohmget tha relatlcnahip between attitude components as well 
as other characteristics of attitude unrelated to oonteht hare bean ignored 
for tha. moat part* Persistmt problems with sslf-report data in striae of 
adult attitudes hare also been magnified in studies of children* in itxrestl- 
gation of tha political attitudes of elementary school children is particular- 
ly appropriate for assessing darelopmsnt in tha structural aspects of attitudes . 
related to oognitiv# growth and to tha accumulation of experience* 

Tha construct *attltud a « » done apt system 11 was introduced to designate 
evaluations °* attitude ©bjeot and beliefs aaaooiated with this evaluation* 
Fira structural' dlmmsions ware ofcosen for etudyt agtenslvsnsss or tha number 

a^e^mcMMieeMseiMveMve 

of attitudes a child oan express* tha consistency between evaluations of an 
attitude object and beliefs about that object* attribute differentiation or 
the Independence of judgments ©* porsonal affection from judgments of tula 

performance end power* objoot dif fersntl^/ion or the ability to differentiate 

* . * * 

between politioal and family mthority figures on affoctire <iualities* and tha 

• . , t # 

stsftimy of retponaw. ShM* diMB*l<ak« mrt bsoaua* tha/ 
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had heon urcluied in studies of non-content dimensions of attitudes in adults 
and adolescents (drench, Smith, Bruner, and White, 1956s ley, 19ol; 

Wlson, 1963) and because they could be related to recent foliations of 
cognitive structure (Soott, 1963) and of cognitive development (Xohlborg, 
1961; Eohlberg, 1965), Each individual -was given a derived variable score on 



th9se Btruotural dioenaiona to indicate the relationships between his responses 
rather than the content of his responses « 

The analysis we deaigsed to answer five general questions important 
for research in ohildren*s attitudes. First, what are fee ch.ro cteristios of 
these structural dimensions? Are they generalized across different attitude 
areae? To what degree is an attitude-ooncept system structured along all 
structural dimensions in a unitary fashion? TIhat kinds of experienoo with an 



attitude ohjeot iaoreaae the struoture of an attitfee-eonoept system? Second, 



does developmait along structural dimensions ooour during the elementary school 
years? Third, how does attitude structure differ between groups of children 
oategorised by intelligence, by sex, and by political interest? Fourth, what 
information oan be gained about the development of a particular oontent area 



of polltioal attitude from a study of non-content dimensions? Fifth, how oan 
tho measurement of children’s attitudes he improved by fee use of derived 
measures of structural dimensions? 



The' following specific questions and related hypotheses were con 

eidored: 



Question 1: 
tude areas t 



How general are structural dimensions aoross different atti- 



Quertion 1A: VJhat is the relationship between the 
dimension in different attitude-concept systems? 



same structural 



Question IB: . YJhat is the relationship between different 
dimensions within an attitude concept system? 



stx-uctural 
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Qnistloft 2* Dodf thi proo$si of wiewers to (paeetions oon— 

earning an attitude object increase the structure of the corresponding 
sttiiwle-oonofpt ays teal la this «a aspect of the proooss by ^iob alti- 
tudes become awra structured? 

Hypothesis 2* Srp^-daaoa gslaed from responding to «a attitude 
instrument will increase the structure of attitudes expressed on a 
seooxti administration of the some isebnacaait. 

Question 3* Shat la the relationship of structural dimensions to school 
grade? Does development eeous* in attitude structure during the elementary 

school years? 

Hypothesis Jit Attitrd o^conoept systems will be more extensive for 
ohiHrsn of higher grade level* * 

hypothesis 38i Attitude-concept systoa is will be wore *table_ for . 
children of higher grade levels. 

fivDothesis 30t The objects around which attitude«^oaa«pt system* are 
oriented will be mare alf f ereat tat ed for children of higher grade 
letiils. ■ ' 



hypothesis 3D* Jn judgments of persons and social objects, where group 
identification is not important (e.g., ratings of polioswan sad Presi** 
death the differentiation of role and power attributes will be greater 
for ohildrea oTHgEer^Sle levels. In jud^n^ToFQie father, where 
the affective relationship remains priaaxy* attribute ^ differentiation 
will net be greater for children of higher grade level*. 



Hypothesis 3Xt In attitude ureas where identification with a group i* 
import ant (e.g«, political party) the element* of sfctita&e-oonaept 
systems will be ware consistent for ohildrea of higher grade levels. 

Question U» How doe* attitude utructure differ for children of high snd 
low intelligence (with grade held oca&taat}? 

Ifypothesie 1|A* Attitude* concept systerte will be acre oxfeensivo for 
children with higher IQ**. 

hypothesis 1|B* Attitude-comept systenss will be more stable for 
children with high*? W»* 

Hypothesis Ifit She object* around which attitude-ooncepfc aysteaa are 
oriented will be acre £f?erentl&ted for children with higher IQ**. 

fypethesis Ip* In judgments of pwson* ^nd social objects *feere group 
Identifioaticn i« not important (e*g., ratings of policeman and Presi- 
dent). the differentiation of role end power attrib utes from affiliation 
will be greater ior o&Mren wiidi higher lQ*#Tin jS^aents of the . 
father attrib ute differentiation will not vary with IQ. 

fopothesls l*Bs In attitude areas where identification with a group 1* 
Important (e.g., poUtloal parly) the elements of attitude- ocuoipt 
systems will be more ' oonsistent for childron with higher IQ*s. 
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I Question 5* Hoar doe* attitude structure differ for boy* and girls? 

! Hypothesis ^ Boy* will have more extensive attitude-concept systems 

I than girls* 

\ 

I , 

hypothesis $Bt Girls ■will bar* more stable atiitude-oonoept systems 

[ than boys* » 

* • 

hypothesis 5C* She objects arourd whioh attitude-ocnoejt systems are 
[ * oriented will be core dil^cVgnt iat e d for boys* 

| Hypothesis 59* In judgments of person* and cooial objects, T&ero group 

identification is not important ratings of polioeman, President, 

and father) the differentiation of role and power attributes from 
affiliation will~£e greater for boys* 

Hypothesis £Bs In attitude areas where identification with a group is 
important (e*g*, political party) the element* of attitude-concept 
systems will be more consistent for girls* 

Question. 6s How does attitude structure differ for children Tdth varying 
amounts of political interest and involvement? 

Hypothesis 6A: Attitude-oonoepfc systems will be more extensive for 
children who have high political involvement. 

Hypothesis 6Bs Attitude-concept systems will be snore stable fur 
' ohildren who have high political involvement. 

Hypothesis 6C* The elements of the political party attitude-concept 
system will be more consistent for ohildren who have high political 
involvement* 



Method • 

Prior to this res ear oh, hour-long questionnaires concerning political 
attitudes had been obtained from approximately twelve thousand ohildren. Grades 
2 through 8* These data had been collected for a study of political .sociali- 
sation in the elementary aohool (Cooperative Office of Education Grant Ho* 1078) 
in eight United States cities* A subgroup of 1*156 children had repeated the 
questionnaire four to fourteen days after the first administration* 

Because the data for this resear oh had been collected in classroom 
groups* there were advantages to the use of school grade rather than age as 

the major developmental Indicator* Approximately equal numbers of ohildren 

o 
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had been tested at each grade level , and the questionnaire had been adminis- 

’ fcer05i ia three forms so that the information available for any child was de- 
termined by his grade lovel. 

Intelligence test scores had been coded from the school files and con- 
verted into a common stanine scale for 84 per cent of the tested group. Indices 
of political interest, participation in political discussion, and political 

activities were chosen from the questionnaire to form the measure of political 
involvement* 

Political Parties, democracy and Processes of Influence, and Political 

and Family Authority Figures were chosen as the attitude-concept content areas' 

in which structural development would bo assessed*. Both theoretical consider- 
• * 

ationa and the availability of questions of a similar format where the “Don’t 

Know” option had been included were important in tho decision to concentrate on 
these topics • 

Product-moment correlations were used to ‘evaluate the relationship be- 
tween structural dimensions. Three-way analysis of variance ?ms used to test 

- variations of the structural dimensions by grade, IQ, and sex, and variations 

% 

by political involvement eliminating the effects of grade a nd IQ, 

Soo res on the five dimensions were obtained as follcws: 

* * ~ 1SS2, lvene s s • The number of attitudes a child was able to express 
was designated a measure of the extensiveness of his attitude-concept systems. 
2he number of "Don’t Know" responses to a specified set of items was used as a 
measure of this dimension (smaller number of DK’s corresponding to more ex- 
tensive attitudes), DK eubscores in five different oontent areas wore calcu- 
lated , 

^ 2* Con 3i s t3noy, - -Consistency was assessed by responsos in a content 

area which implied the sam direction of concern, particularly consistency 
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between ©valuations and balio.Cs about the same attitude object* This "was an 
especially important structural dimension for understanding political partisan- 
ship, where ego-involvement and group identification are .crucial* For example, 
a child who claimed a Democratic partisan affiliation was scored consistent if 
his Image of the Democratic, party’s stands on issues was more favorable t han his 
image of the Republicans* stands; a Democratic child was consistent if his re- 
sponse to tne election of a Democratic candidate in i960 ■was positive* 

3 * Attribute differentiation *— This dimension was defined generally 
as tolerance for some inconsistency between evaluations and beliefs when dealing 
with topics which are less ego-involving than political party identification* 
Specifically, attribute differentiation referred to the ability to peroeire the 
positive role or power qualities of political aithority figures without personal 

attachment to these figures* The higher the differentiation ox* role and affili- 

% 

ation in rating the President, for example, the more positive the rating of the 

• 1 * 

role performance of the President relative to the rating of personal feeling 
for him* 

!*• Object differentiation *— This dimension refers generally to the 
ability to m&Joe distinctions between family end non— family authority figures, 
reversing the process of generalisation which is assumed to be of importance 
in the formation of attitudes toward distant figures* The ability to differ- 
entiate the particular role of the father as a source of affiliative gratifi- 
cation was assessed by the signed difference between the rating given to father 
and the rating given to the President on the scales "would always want to help 
me" end "ie ly favorite." Ihe ability to differentiate between the polioies of 
the political parti )• was assessed by the ehoioe of the alternative "both 
(parties) about the same" in response to Ihe questions designated as Image of 




Parties 1 Statads* 



5* Stability *-- *The stability of attitudinal response across a test- 
retest internal was an important index of the degree of attitude crystal li- . 
nation* It was assessed by counting the number of items to which an individual 
Sivoni the same response on the two administrations or by summing the abso- 
lute values of the difference between the scaled responses on lest 1 and that 
"n Test- 2* 



Results 

The results are summarized in Table 

Relationships Between Dimensions 

Relationships between different dimensions within a single attitude- 
concept system and between the same dimension in different attitud e- concept 
systems wore investigated to determine the generality of these dimensions for 
purposes of measurement and to indicate whether structure is a unitary charac- 
teristic of an attitude-ooacept system* 

extensiveness of attitudes (measured by absenoe of "Don’t Know” 
responses; was highly, correlated aoross the three attitude-ooncept systems, 
indicating the generality of this dimension* 

2* The stability of attitudinal responses in different content areas 
was correlated over individuals at a significant but not high level, indicating 
that stability is more ipeoifio to content area* 

3* There was a curvilinear relationship between attitude extensiveness 
Coabilily * Don t Know f responses demonstrated greeter stability on retest 
than content responses, indicating the importance of distinguishing the typo of 
response when evaluating tho stability of response* 

li* The .consistency of partisan attitudes was associated with the sta- 
bility of partiean attitudes at a significant but not high level, indicating 
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SMSm OF BESOMS 
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Question 1 - 


Question 2 




Eolation to Sane 
Dimane ion in Different 
Content Area or for 
Different Figures 
orJJliaenaions 


Eolation to 
Different 
Dimension in 
Sane Content 
Area 


Increase with 
Test Taking 
Experience 


Figures 

iksSbility 

ier 


Correlated to other 
figures 

• 


*** 


• 


Foliowum 


Correlations highest 
between these two 
figures , 


*** 


**♦ 


President 


s 


sea 




111 non-family 


*>* 


see • 


see 


Object 

Differentiation (be- 
tween Father wad 
Resident) 

Favorite 


Correlated wltk eeok 
otter' 


*** 


Second test 
higher 


Help 


* 


see 


Second test 
higher 


Attribute differ- 
entiation 
Father 

f 


Correlated with other 
figures 


*** 


Second test 
higher 
(power only) 



TJ\BIE Continued 



Question 3 


. Question 4 


Question 3 


Question 6 


Developmsnt, Indexed 
by Grade 


Development, Indexed 
by Intelligence 


Sex Differences 


Relation to 
Politioal 
Involvement 


High grade, higher 
stability 


High IQ, higher sta- 
bility 


No difference 


No relationship 


High grade, higher 
stability 


High IQ, higher sta- 
bility 


No difference 


High political 
involvement, 
higher stability 


High grade, higher 
stability 


High IQ, higher sta- 
bility 


No difference ‘ j 


High political 
involvement, 
higher stability 


High grade, higher 
stability 


High IQ, higher' rfc«- ] 
bility 


No difference 

i ^ 


No relationship 


High grade, greater 
differentiation 


High IQ, greater 
differentiation 


B oys greater, 
differentiation 


*** 


High grade, greater 
differentiation 


High IQ, greater 
dif f erentiati on 


No difference 


*** 


High grade, higher 
differentiation 


Ho difference 

i • 


Dir Is higher 
differentiation 
(power only) 


■ *** 
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£ABQ> i»5 — Continued 



. 


i • • ' 

Question 1 


Question 2 


1 

l • 


Relation to Same 
Dimension in Different 
Contest Area or for 
Different Figures 
or Dimensions 


Relation to 
Different 
Dimension in 
Sams Content 
Area 


Increase with 
Test Taking 
Experience 


Policeman 


• 

Correlation highest 
between these two 
figures. 

*« 


as* 


S^ooni test 
higher 
(power only) 


President 


• 


*** 


Second test 
higher 


Politioal Parties 
Extensiveness 


5& parties' stand and 
IE *gen«CRl*^arty rery 
•highly oorrelated 


1 

Curvilinear 
relationship 
between 
and sta- 


Ho difference 


Stability 
Parties' 'sts gads 


Significant but low 


bility 

« 


«** 


Own affiliation 

• 

% 


correlations 

* 


Correlated to 
both consist* 


*** 


Differentiation 




2fon-dlffer* 
response more 
stable 


♦** 


Conaistenoy 

Sleotion 


**♦ 


Correlated 
signifiosnt- 
ly with each 
other 


Second test 
higher 


Image of Parties' 
Stands 


*♦* 




Ho difference 



* «•• % 
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TAB IS ^--"Continued 



Question 3 


Question I4. 


Question 5 


Question 6 


Development, Indexed 
by Grade 


Development, Indexed 
by Intelligence 


Sex Differences 


Relation to 
Political 
Involvement 


High grade, higher; 
differentiation 


High IQ, higher 
differ antiati on 


Boys higher 
dif f a rent iati on 
(power only) 


*** 


High grade a higher 
differentiation 
(role only) 


High IQ, higher, 
differentiation 


No difference . 
» 


. *** 


High grade, higher 
extensiveness 


High IQ, higher 
extensiveness 


Boys higher 
extensiveness 


» 

High political 

involvement, 

higher 

extensiveness 


No difference 


No difference 


No difference 


No relationship 


High grade, higher 
stability 


No difference 


No difference 


No relationship 


High grade, lower 
differentiation 


High IQ, lower 
differentiation 


Girls lower 
differentiation 


High political 

involvement, 

higher 

differentiation 


High grade, higher 
consistency 


High IQ, higher 
consistency 


No difference 

J - - 


High political 
involvement, 
higher 
cons 1st enoy 


No difference 


High IQ, higher 
consistency 


No differed 


High polltioal 
involvement, 
higher consist* 









m 



HASIE li5— Con timaed 





Question 1 


• . 


Question 2 




Delation to Same 
Dimension in Different 
Content Area or for 
Different Figures 
or Dimensions 


Eolation to 
Different 
Dimension in 
Same Content 
Area 


Increase T7ith 
Tost Talcing 
Experience 


Horse 


**# 


**♦ 


*** 


Efficacy, Influence, 
and Democracy 
ExtensiTsooss 
Influence 


Highly oowrslstsd to 
all cthsr DK 


• Curvilinear 
relationship 
between DK 
and sta- 


Ho differenoe 


Efficacy 


* f 


bility 


Second test 
lower 


Concept of Deaoooraoy 


4 * 




Ho differenoe 


Stability 

Influence 


Significant but lor 
correlations 

■ 


Curvilinear 

relationship 


*♦* 


Bffioaoy 


between DX 
and sta- 
bility 


♦** 


Concept of Democracy 

f 

1? 






*** 

l 



Koto i “Ho difference 1 * indicates theft the relationship was tested end 
fovmi. not significant. Ih» aysubol ***** indicates that rslatiwship was not 
testae or that correlation was inappropriate because of some artifaotuai re- 
lationship between soores* 
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TABIS 1|.3— Continued 



Question 5 


Question 4 


Question 5 


“ '* — 

i ■ 

| Question 6 


Development, Indexed 
by Grade 


Development, Indexed 
by Intelligence 


Sox Differences 


Relation to 
Political 
Involvement 


Vorm* aoquired 
before affiliation 
independent 


*♦* 


Vo difference 


*** 


High grade, higher 
extensiveness 


High IQ* higher 
extensiveness 


Vo difference 

i 


High political in- 
volvement, higher 
extensiveness 

! 


High grade, higher 
extensiveness 


High IQ, higher 
extensiveness 

s' 


Boy* higher 
extensiveness 


High political in- 
volvement, higher 
extensiveness 


High grade, higher 
extensiveness 


High XQ, higher 
extensiveness 


Boys higher 
extensiveness 


High political in- 
volvement, higher 
extensiveness 


Vo difference 


Vo difference 


Vo difference 


Vv relationship 


High grade, higher 
stability 


High IQ, higher 
stability 


No difference 


Vo relationship 


High grade, higher 
stability 


Vo difference 

9 „ 

♦ 


Vo difference 


Vo relationship 
* 



o 









t 




Tail be somewhat more likely to show greater structure on other dimensions* 
5* Structural scores based on sub-areas of the Domocracy- Influence 
attitude- o one apt system -were not significantly correlated with each other. 
Indicating a lack, of unitary structure 1 organisation within this attitude 
area* 



higher between President and policeman than between father and either of she 
non-femily figures* The«e results indicate that there is some generality to 
the dimensions of stability and differentiation when applied to judgments of 
non-family authority figures and that this attitude -canoept system possesses 
a unitary structure along these two dimensions* 



The orystallizaiioh of altitudes which may result from experience in 
answering attitude questions was assessed by comparing the mean structural 
scores on last 1 and Test 2* 

j 

1* Object Differentiation, Attribute Differentiation, and the Con- 
sistency between Partisan Affiliation and Eleotion Response were higher on the 

• i 

second testing, indicating that taking a test increases the structure of attl- 

• • 

tudes assessed by it* 



The relationship of structural dimensions to grade was used to determine 
whether development occurs along these dimensions during elementary school* 

1* All measures of structural dimensions of attltude-oonoept systems 
were higher for students at higher grade levels, with the exception of Party 



6* In attitudes toward political and family authority figures, the 
correlations of Instability Scores and Attribute Differentiation Scores were 



Structure and Test Taking Experience 



Relationship to Grade 






Differentiation (where the effeo t.wm* significant in the opposite direction) 
end Differentiation of Fcwor/lffi Xiaticr for Presidents Stability of Parties* 

Steeds* Stability of Influence, and Consistency of Affiliation with Xaage of 

, • . 

Parties* Stands (ell of which sheered no differences)* Attribute Different!* 
etion for Phthar^whioh wbj expected act to increase with grtde—*did increase* 

Relationship to Intelligence 

She attitude structure of acre intelligent children v?a* compared with 
that of less intelligent ohildrCh* 

1* All measures of structural diasasiens of attitude-concept systems 
were related to intelligence in the predicted direction, with the exception of 
Stability of Parties * Stands, Stability of Qm Party Affiliation, Stability of 
Conoept of Democracy, and Stability of influence* Differentiation cf Role/ 
Affiliation for Father and Differentiation of Power/Affiliation for Father, 
as predicted, were not related to intelligence* 

Sex Differences 

The attitude structure of boy* and girls was compared. 

1* Boys had acre extensive political attitudes than girls in every 
oentent area testsd except influence* This difference was less proaounoed at 
higher grade levels* 

2* Boys also showed sore ability than girls to differentiate between 
father and President cn the dimension “is say farorite. 51 Object dif ferent iati. on . 
on the itan “would always want to help me* shoved no sex differences. The sexes 
apparently differ in the importance of generalisation as a process of attitude 
development* 

5* Bhen oompered with boys, girls scored lower on Differentiation of 
Power/Affiliation for Pslicewan, as predistsd* Contrary to predictions, girls 



scored higher on Differentiation of Pov/er/ftf filiation for Father* This indi- 
cates the relevanco of the power and affiliation dimensions for dist?.nguishing 
"between the sexes* 

Girls showed less ability than boys to perceive conflict between 
the political parties, revealing their tendency to project desires for non- 
conflict upon the political world* 

Political Involvement and Structure 

The at tit ui e structure of children with high and low political interest 
and involvement was compared* This analysis was performed to determine whether 
hi gh s&lienoe of a general attitude area (in this case politics) increases the 
structure of speoifio attitude-oonoept systems* 

1« All Extensiveness Scares were related to 'Political Involvement, 
suggesting that this structural dimension is a politicized one v/here interest 
Qnd participation increase the nusber of at*" etudes a child expresses* 

2* Political Involvement was related to the stability of attitudes’ 
toward policeman and President (but not of attitudes toward the father)* 

3* Folitioal Involvement. was related to the ability to differentiate 
between politioal parties, to. the consistency of 6ne*s party affiliation with 
one*s reactions to elections, and to the consistency of affiliation and per- 
ception of the issue stands taken by the parties* These results were striking 
beoause the relationships were stronger than, or in the opposite direction from, 
the relationship between these partisan variables end grade (and intelligence)* 

i 

Politioal involvement is apparently particularly important for J he acquisition 
of adult- like attitudes toward politioal parties* 



Conclusions 



The Charaoteristios of Structural Dimensions 
It is necessary to understand the generality of the structural di- 
mensions defined and investigated in this researoh in order to judge their 
meaning and relovanoe. Ihe dimension of extensiveness is highly gensral 
across different oontent areas in the realm of political attitudes. Children 
who hare extensive attitudes in one content area also have extensive attitudes 

in other sreas. Ihe dimension of stability is more specific to a particular 
oontent area. 

Ther© i« little evidence for a unitary decree of structure along all' 
dimensions of a single attitude- oonoept ty atm* This suggests that no single 
factor, like t jumb of information, accounts for the existence of a given 
amount Ox » ..ruotune • From the comparison of attitude structure on the first 
and second test administrations, it appears that answering questions shout an 
attitude object does increase the crystallisation of -that attitude. This ef- 
feot may be aooentuated in this research because children’s political attitudes 
possess minimal structure, the fbousing of attention upon say area vhere infor- 
mation and opinions are uncertain is likely to produce more marked changes than 

i 

focusing of attention on a familiar topio. 

The Development of Structural Dimensions 
During Elementary Sohool 

The dimensions of extensiveness, objeot differentiation, attribute 
— — - r *^« t l l , °2 > oontleteaov of partlsanahlp. and stability an «hoir greater 
struotere ia the attitude* of older children. Developwnt oannot be understood 
solely by -seating the content of attitude., whioh may not bbesse, but nut 
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take into aooount the non-content dimensions defined in this research. 

Theories of attitude development must consider .cognitive development-changes 
in the organisation and structure of thought. This is one of the major ways 
in -which attitudes derelop during childhood. 

Correlates of Attitude Structure 
in Children 

Children of high intelligence have ware ext ensive attitudes, more ccn^ 
sistent partisan attitudes, and more stable attitudes toward politidal figures. 
They are also more capable of differentiating, between attitado objects and 
demonstrate greater ability to make judgment* of tha role performance and power 
of authority figures independent from their feelings of affection for these 
figures. The differences are in tha same direction as the associations with 
grad, discussed in the previous section. This is further evidence that differ- 
ences in cognitive ability and cognitive Structure are related to differences 

in the structure of attitudes. 

Sex differences are primarily important on the dimensions of e rtonsxve ; 
nea , 0 f political attitude, and in object and attribute differentiation for 
judgments of family sad non-family figures. Generalisation is apparently of 
heightened importance in the formation of females* judgments of authority 
figures. Power end affiliation are psychological dimensions which are used 
differently by boy. end girls in judging family and non-family figures. Girls 
are also less able than boys to differentiate between the policies of the po- 
litical parties, revealing their tendency to projeot non-confliot upon the po- 

litioal -world. 

Differences between ohildren with varying levels of political in- 
volvement are particularly pronounced in the rtfi ilitjr of judgments of non- 
family figures, in the extensiveness of politioal attitude-oonoopt systems. 



and in the differentiated and consistent nature of attitudes tov'ard political 



parties* Strong and consistent partisanship is unusual in children and ap- 
parently develops culy in those who have great amounts of commitment, partici- 
pation, and interest in politios* The greater salience. of politics for some 
ohildren produoes a high level of political attitude structure* 

* 

Structural Dimensions of Particular 
Attitude-Concept Systems 

Although structural dimensions are independent of content, they moke a 
significant contribution to understanding the nature end development of particu- 
lar content areas of political attitudes. This is particularly true for politi- 
cal partisanship. Simultaneous development along all structural dirnsnsions dess 
not ocour in this attituie-ooacept system, nor are those ohanges which do take 
place during elementary school oriented unidirectionally toward political atti- 
tudes characteristic of adults. Three out of five of the derived structural 
measures which did not show a relationship to grade level concerned the politi- 
cal party attitude-c ono ept system# 

One of the major steps in the development of partisanship does seem to 
be the acquisition of a stable partisan affiliation and "achievement of con- 
sistency between one's affiliation and one's reactions to elections as political 
events. During this same period, however, norms are acquired. which support 
political Independence rather than whole-hearted partisanship. Beliefs that 
the parties do not really differ in their proposed policies are assimilated; ^ 
finally the ohild is likely to assume an independent partisan affiliation for 
himself. These two lines of development— toward consistent partisanship and 
toward partisan independence— moke it difficult to designate the orientation 
whieh is most structured or mature. This difficulty is increased beoause this 
sequence diverges from the political parties attitudes which have been reported 
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in adults. The relationship of struotural dimensions of partisanship to 

involvement suggests that development in this attitude-concept system 

requires an unusual amount of political interest and active political in- 
volvement. 

For tho attitude-concept system surrounding Democracy, 7 fluenoe, and 
Efficacy, there is some evidence that struotural development oocurs. Thor© is 
no evidence, however, for the existence of a single attitude-concept system 

P 

with belief s oriented around each sub-area which also bear strong relationships 
to each other. Extensiveness appears to be an especially important dimension 
of ooncepts and attitudes concerning Democracy and Influence* 

In judging authority figures, the distirotion between family and non- 
fandly figures seems a particularly important one. There is a structure in the 
judgment of non-family figures which possesses some unity. Stability and 
attribute differentiation are relevant dimensions of those systems. Structural 
development in the attitude-ooncept systems surrounding these figures appears to 
b& oompleted for many children by Grade 6, in contrast to the area of political 
partisanship where considerably less structural development ocours during the 
early elementary grades. There are sex differences particularly with reference 
to the power and affiliation dimensions. 

Derived Variables, Struotural Dimensions, 
and Measurement 

Berired variables are useful measures of lidividual differences in 
attitude structure. Using data other than attitude content, these variables 
provide extjaiive information about the organisation 0 f attitude elements within 
an individual (iaforaation usually available only for groups, of individuals). 

Via* results of this research also hare more general implications for 
designing studies of children 1 * attitudes. First, one must specify the 



component belief e and evaluations and their organization vdthin the attitude- 
concept system to be studied. If there is some typo of criterion group (in 
this oaso politically informed adults), the attituderconcept system whioh 

4 

characterizes them should be understood* Splitting an attitude area into its 
component beliefs and evaluations and produoing measures of each on comparable 
scales has been used previously only in some studies of prejudice; it i3 neces- 
sary if one is to investigate structural relationships thoroughly. Beliefs and 
attitudes should be measured with -the greatest possible isomorphism between 
question and piece of information sought. The instrument should allot; aocurate 
assessments of the consistency of attitudes and the differentiatio n of objects 
and attributes by making rating scales for different evaluations and beliefs, , 
for different figures, and fbr different attributes as equivalent as possible. 

The importance of extensiveness as a dimension independent from all 
content dtoraasi oom has implications both for the "type of question to be used 
in an instrument and for the specific nature of rating scales. It is crucial 
to include a tt Don t t Khar** option when assessing attitude area* that may be un- 
familiar to a ohild respondeat. The ourvi linear relationship between "Don't 

« 

Know* and Stability, along with the relationship between the response "Both 
parties do the same" and Stability, indicates the importance of evaluating the 
of response which is stable when assessing test-retest reliability. 

A final suggestion for test construction concerns the dimensions .for 
judging figures which should be included in studies of attitudes toward au- 
thority. Sex differences, as well ad developmental changes, 'suggest that at 

least the three dimensions— role, affiliation, and power— are vital for under- 

s 

it ending these attitudes. These characteristics should be assessed on as wide 
a range of fs*i$y and non-family figures as poseiblo. 
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iS. 

General Conclusions 

Tho results of the resear oh support the importance of structural (non- 
content) dimensions of attitude-concept systems for understanding children's 
social attitudes* These are dimensions along which attitude development oocurs 
during elementary school. The usefulness of derived-variable measures of these 
dimensions has also been demonstrated. The type of structural organisation which 
exists in three politioal attitude areas has been delineated, and the attitude 
structure of groups which differ by intelligence, by sex, end by political in- 
volvement has/been compared. Finally, suggestions have been made for improving 
measurement in attitude research* with children. 
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APPENDIX A 



ITEMS USED IN SCORING- DERIVED VARIABLES 

. . / 

Image af Parties 1 Stands Items 

Here wo some "guess whc” questions about the Republicans and the i/omo- 
crats. Put an X in the bo* beside each question to show your guess. 

Guess who i 

Does more for the rioh people. (Choose one.) 



(D , 


Republicans. 


(2) , 


Democrats. 


(5) , 


Both about the same 


(W 


Don't knar* 



Does most to keep us out of war.. (Choose one.) ■ 

3. Does most to .help people vto are out of work. (Choose one.) 

4. Does more to proteot the rights of oitisens. (Choose one.) 

5. Does more to help ay twsHy* (Choose one.) 

6. Does more for the Halted States. (Choose cne.) 

(Alternatives for questions 2 through 6 
same as alternatives for question l) 



General Attitudes Toward Party Items 

1. How important do you think it is for grown-ups to belong to either the 
Republican or Democratic Party t (Choose one.) 



(x) 


Very important. 


(2) . 


Important. 


(3) , 


Not too important 










( 



r 







lHo 

(W ^ Hot important at all* 

(0) • I do not know or I have no opinion- 
s' How much difference is there between tho Democrats and the Republicans? 

(Choose one#) 

(1) A very big difference* 

(2) ^ A big difference# 

(3) ^ Some difference# 

(h) A very small difference. 

(5) Ho difference# 

(0) X do not know or I hare no opinion# 

3* Which of the following is tho best citizen? Put an X beside tho sentenoe 
that describes tho best citizen# 

(1) He makes up his mind to be either a Demoo rat or a Republican, 
and always rotes the way his ’party does. 

(2) He doesn^i join either the Democrats or the Republicans and 
rotes for the man he thinks is best. 

(0) I don't know what the words Democrat and Republican mean« 

• wp J k m rnmmmmm m mm 1 * 

h* It is better if young people belong' to the same political party as their 
parents. (Choose one.) 

y 

(1) Yet. 

(2) Ho. 

(5) Don't know# 

5* If the Democrats and Republicans disagreed on important things* (oirole 
the number that is closest to what you think would happen)* 



1 


2 


3 


k 


5 


.0 


It would ( be 
very bad .for 
the country 


It would be 
bad for the 
country 


It would not 
matter 


It would be 
good for the 
country 


It would be 
very good for 
the country 


Don't 

know 
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Influence on the Government Items 

' * " ‘** H i — — ■ » m i. ,. n,» *o, t .., n. l iM i . l | ) < j n , ^ MW , . 

How much do these 'people help decide vhi ch lav/s are made for our 
county: Very much. Some, Very little,' orTJot at All? for each 
person or group of people listed helow* 

■Rich people 



o 



u (1) CH3 (2)CZ3 ' ( 3 ) CZ3 CW CZ3 («) 

Very Ifooh Some Very- Little Not at All Don’t Knew 

2. Unions* 

3* The President* 

4* Newspapers 
5* Churches 

P 

6. The Average Person. 

v *% 

7* Policeman. 

8. Big Companies# 

(Alternatives for questions 2 through 8 
are same as alternatives for question l) 

Concept of Democracy Items 

1* tthat is a democracy? (m each of the following questions, ohcose one.) 

Is a democracy where the people rule? 

(1) Yes. • 



' "/ 

( 3 ) 



Ho. 

I don’t know. 



2. Is a democracy where no one is very rich or very poor? 

3* Is a demooraoy where all grown-ups can vote? 

4« Is a democracy where everyone has an equal chance to get ahead? 

5 ‘ sett^t^L 9 / 0 " °“ ^ mythiaS aSai “ t th9 sovomment without 




6* Is a democracy v/hcro if most of the pooplo agroo, the rest should go 
along? 



(Alternative s for questions 2 through 6 > 
are same as alternatives for question l) 



Effioaov' Items 

1* ^hat happens in tho government will happen no matter "what people do* It is 
like the weather, there is nothing people car do about it* 



Don’t Know 



(1) 




YES (2) 




yes (3) (4) 


“j no (5) 


— * *ii * mmmm i i 










S**^ 


1 


' -r-r r -T 



Ko Opinion 



2* There are some "big powerful men in the government who are running the whole 
thing and they do not oare about us ordinary people* 

V family doesn’t have any say aboub vhat the government does. 

ft 

4* I don’t think people in the government care much what people liko my family 
thinks 

a 

5* Citizens don’t have a ohanoe to say what they think about running the 
government* . 

(Alternatives for questions 2 through 4 
are same as -alternatives for question l) 
a 2 Items Gattmaa scaled* 



Additional Items . Used in Total DK~Gra.de 3. 
and ifo-bal !&-&rade 4 

1* The American flag is the best flag in the world* 

Don’t Knovr 

(1) YES (2) | lyes (3) Q (W |~“j no (5) 

#0 Opinion 





2* All lav/s are fair* 

t ’ 

3* America, is the best oountry in the wo rid* . 

4* People in other countries think their oountry is the best in the world* 
5* Vest laws were made a long time ago* 



aSSi v n?Witri 1 iri 
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6. Voting is the only way that puoplo like my mother and father can here any 
say about how tho government runs things* 



7* Sometimes X can’t understand v/hat goes on in tho government* 



8* It is all right for the government to lie to another country if the lie pro- 
tects the American people* 



9* I think that v/hat goes on in the government is all for the best* 
10* It is easy to get a la* changed* 



(Alternatives for questions 2 through 10 
are same as alternatives for question l) 



Items Used to Measure Response to 
I960 Election 



Then I heard Kennedy won the election over Sixon; 
is closest to the way you felt at that time)* 



(mark the one which 



1* 

2 * 

3 . 

k. 

5- 



I was very happy* 

^ 1 was happy* 

I didn’t, jaaoh care one way or the other* 
_ I felt bad. . 

I felt so bad X almost dried* 



Items Used in Measure of Political 



Involvement 



Interest 



How much are yon interested in reading or talking about current events, 
government, or other things going on in. our country? (Choose one* ) 



1* 



Very much* 



2 * 



Some* 



Only a little* 



Political Activities 



1* I have worn a button for a candidate. 

(1) Tee. 

( 2 ) 



Ho. 



«v 



11 * 

for as handing out 

3. I have road .tout a candidate in a newspaper or magazine. 



Participation in Political Disoussion 



(Alternetives for questions 2 and 3 
are same as alternatives ibr question 1) 



1 * 



2 * 

3 . 



I have talked with 

W Yes. 

(2) No. 

> 

1 have talked with 
I have talked with 



ay mother or father about 



cur country *s problems. 



friends about a oondidato. 
ny Bother or father about a candidate. 



(Alternatives for questions S and 3 
are sane as alternativos for question l) 



Rating Scales for Figures- 
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